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ENEMIES. 


Men are continually heard talking of their enemies. It 
seéms to be universally understood that everybody has 
enemies. We hear of such and such a person being ill- 
spoken of; but then he has many enemies. We hear 
of some one having been extremely unfortunate—he 
had made himself many enemies. I believe there is 
a great fallacy in all this, and that scarcely any one 
has enemies worthy of the name, much less that any 
one is ever seriously injured by them. People are in 
general too much engrossed, each by his own affairs, to 
make any very active war against each other. Jealous, 
envious, rancorous they often are, but to wage positive 
hostilities, they are for the most part too indifferent. 
Though it were otherwise, society is not now consti- 
tuted in such a way as to admit of one man being to 
any serious extent hurtful to another. When I hear, 
therefore, of any man attributing his non-success in 
business, the invariably severe treatment of his books 
in the reviews, or the rejection of his pictures at the 
exhibition, to enemies, I feel that a cause inadequate to 
the effect has been cited, and, while listening politely, 
do not believe, though I daresay he does. 

The fact is, this proneness to attribute our mischances 
to enemies is merely one of the refuges of our self-love. 
Admitting possible exceptions, it may be said emphati- 
cally that we are none of us anybody’s enemy but our 
own. We are all, however, our own enemies. The 
same is true of corporations and institutions. Hence it 
is the merchant who effects his own ruin; it is the 
author who writes himself down. Dynasties, minis- 
tries, parties, die not but by suicide. And it is the 
friends of great causes and venerable systems who are 
most apt to be the obstructors of the one and the 
destroyers of the other. 

We see this principle hold good in a signal manner in 
the proceedings of party politicians. The French pro- 
claim a republic. Before it has had a three months’ 
trial, behold a sort of military dictator presiding over it. 
Whose blame is this? None but that of the men who 
were most republican. For anything that appears, the 
moderate people would have sat quiet under the purely 
democratic rule of the National Assembly, and the very 
appearance of a soldier might have been dispensed with. 
But the ardent lovers of democracy contrive to frighten 
the mass of the community, who consequently are fain 
to abandon liberty for the sake of personal safety. In 
the same manner, in England, let a town muster a few 
hundred people desirous of state reforms, their senti- 
ments and voice are made of no avail, because of there 
chancing to be perhaps four or five people in the same 
place who are so much more zealous in the cause, that 
they would not scruple to use violence in advancing 
it. It almost would appear to be the final cause of an 


extréme gauche, to raise a salutary terror, and by that 
means prevent changes being made with inconvenient 
rapidity. On the other hand, is any institution chal- 
lenged as no longer consonant with the opinions or 
favourable to the interest of mankind, we always see 
that the attacks of those who long for its reformation or 
removal do it little harm, in comparison with the con- 
duct of its own most zealous supporters. Often we see 
these act with a folly that makes us say, that if the 
enemy had their choice of means for ruining the insti- 
tution, they could select none so likely to be effectual. 
It seems to be sufficient to summon the fortress, and 
the garrison immediately act so desperately ill amongst 
themselves, as almost to insure a speedy surrender, 
without stroke of sword. 

Thirty years ago, a captive prince of singular fortune 
lived on the island of St Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
He had risen to the summit of human greatness, and 
to all appearance had founded a new dynasty more 
illustrious than that of Charlemagne. He had enemies 
external to himself, but their petty effurts against him 
only served to increase his greatness. Napoleon, how- 
ever, had one enemy truly formidable—he had himself. 
Through the machinations of this deadly foe was accom- 
plished a ruin which all Europe had vainly conspired 
to bring about. 


The labouring people of this country have a notion | 
that the rest of the community are their enemies. | 


Any one who mingles with the rest of the community 
must see that these are full of good-feeling towards 
the labourers, are constantly speculating about the 
means of benefiting them, and in reality spend largely 
in their behalf. They are not the enemies of the 
working - classes; but it is not difficult to see who 
are. It is the working-classes themselves, who, arro- 
gating the privilege of dispensing with forethought and 


self-denial, and throwing on others the blame of all | 


mischances, subject themselves to such bitter wo in 
consequence, that if one-tenth of it were really visited 
on any one set of people by another, the world would ring 
with it for ever. What should we think, for instance, 


of a government which should force its industrious | 


millions to spend each a large portion of his gains on 
indulgences alike injurious to health and morals? Yet 
this, we know, is done by the working-classes themselves. 
What should we think of a master who permitted no 
new entrant into his work without a sum of money being 
paid to make a feast with, however difficult it might be 
to raise sucha sum? Yet exclusions of this kind are 
common among the men themselves. A few years ago, 
in a work in the west of Scotland, each new apprentice 
paid his fellows about seven pounds for ‘leave to toil!’ 
and when six or seven such sums had been amassed, there 
was a debauch which lasted a fortnight, involving the 
whole district in vice and wretchedness. There is a 
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story of a master sailcloth-maker recommending a 
widow’s son into his own work, with an intreaty that 
the boy might be spared the usual payment. He 
thought he had been successful; but the youth was 
from the first subjected to so much persecution, that, 
being wholly unable to raise the money by any common 
means, he found it necessary to go to a distance each 
evening in disguise, and there stand for an hour or two 
begging from the passers-by. In this strange way he 
at length obtained the means of purchasing a license 
to live by his industry.* The whole system of fines 
for the admission of new hands into trades presents a 
striking view of a class acting as its own enemy. 

Some men are said to have a turn for making enemies, 
while to others is awarded the praise of having none. 
But though there is such a thing as enemy-making, it 
amounts to little, such enemies being seldom able to do 
any harm. The more narrowly we examine our posi- 
tion, and the things which affect us in the world, the 
more we shall be convinced that our only formidable 
enemies are ourselves. The tongue that truly detracts 
from our credit and glory is our own tongue: the hand 
that most mercilessly despoils us of our property is 
our own hand. All the real murders in this world— 
that is, apart from the mere commonplace killings of 
men and women—are self-murders, Conceit tells us a 
different tale, and we are too ready to lay on the flatter- 
ing unction, But all great successes, all the grander 
triumphs, will be in proportion to our seeing the truth 
as it really stands; namely, that the hardest obstacles, 
the most real dangers, lie in the perverse impulses of 
our own nature. 


THE BUFFALO-HUNTERS. 


Arter wandering for several months in the deserts of 
Sonora, I felt reluctant to return to the restraints of city 
life without first visiting the Presidio of Tubac. While 
preparing for this journey, with its perils and fatigues, I 
felt a sort of regret that my frequent peregrinations had 
destroyed all the charm of novelty in travelling in this 
region ; there was nothing new to be learned. But I was 
mistaken: there were certain phases of border life, of the 
struggle between civilisation and barbarism, with which I 
was yet to become acquainted. 

I journeyed to the Presidio in company with two 
hunters, who were going on an expedition into the 
prairies: we were two days on the road, and I afterwards 
attended them to the San-Pedro, a river a short distance 
from Tubac, forming the boundary of the vast plains 
which stretched away on the other side, in endless undu- 
lations, to the remotest horizon, only limited by the far- 
distant Missouri. When the hunters disappeared from 
my view in the tall grass, I stood for a time gazing on 
the landscape. A small lake lay just in front, swarming 
with slimy and hideous reptiles, the sight of which 
attracted numbers of cranes, that flew from side to side 
over the muddy waters: long trains and groups of 
buffaloes were crossing the silent prairie beyond ; others, 
lying down on the slopes, seemed to be overlooking their 
boundless territories. As if the scene could not be com- 
plete without the presence of man, a party of Indian 
hunters were at the moment descending the San-Pedro 
| on rafts made of bundles of reeds supported by empty 
| ealabashes, while in the distance a long line of mules, 
laden with silver ingots, was seen slowly advancing under 
the conduct of their guides. The sight of this conducta, 
with only a sufficient number of men to load and unload 


* See Dunlop's Drinking Usages, pp. 16, 127, 188, 


the animals, was a proof of our being in a primitive dis- 
trict: in the other provinces, a regiment of soldiers would 
have been required to protect the precious burden; and | 
turned to retrace my steps, thinking over the changes to 
take place in this part of the country, becoming as it is 
the refuge of criminals from the pursuit of the law. 

After riding a few hours, I perceived that the sun was 
near its setting, and felt surprised at not having reached 
the Presidio. In a short time, however, the terrible fact 
could no lunger be doubted: deceived by the intermin- 
able succession and sameness of green slopes, 1 had com- 
pletely wandered from the right path. I mounted the 
highest eminence near me, but as far as the eye could 
reach, there was nothing but immense savannas without 
tree, house, or shelter; the river, which would have 
served me as a guide, was hidden by the undulating 
ground ; and two shots which | fired produced neither 
echo nor reply. I was thus condemned to pass the night 
in these plains, over which, during the darkness, roamed 
objects that might well inspire terror. The anticipation 
was anything but cheering: all at once, however, I caught 
sight of a little gray cloud depicted on the fading purple 
of the horizon. It seemed to touch the earth, and expand 
as it rose: it was surely the smoke from a fire on the 
prairie. I rode hastily towards it, deliberating as to what 
would be the result. Was it an encampment of hunters, 
Indian braves, or muleteers? As the day fell, the cloud 
disappeared ; but after a few minutes of painful uncer- 
tainty, the glare of the fire became visible through the 
increasing darkness, and enabled me to continue my 
route. 

The circle of light widened as I advanced, and at last 
I descried the dark outline of two men seated near a 
wood-fire. Two enormous dogs, that rushed towards me 
with furious bayings, prevented my making a longer 
examination. Fortunately they were called off by a rude 
voice; yet notwithstanding this pacific demonstration, 
the aspect of my future entertainers was far from en- 
couraging. The most agreeable physiognomy derives a 
certain air of menace from the reflection of a wood-fire, 
and the savage countenances of the two strangers were by 
no means softened by the sinister light. Their white 
canvas garments were literally stiffened by a thick crust 
of blood: however, as I approached the light, one of 
them bade me welcome, requesting me at the same time 
to dismount, as the dogs had been trained to regard as 
enemies only those on horseback. 

I apologised for my intrusion, and inquired my way 
to the Presidio, which could not be far off, and to my 
astonishment heard that it was at least six leagues dis- 
tant. Noticing my surprise, the speaker guessed that I 
had lost my way, and invited me to pass the night near 
the fire, promising me a slice of broiled buffalo for 
supper. 

This last offer decided me, for I had fasted since the | 
morning, and I gladly pted the modest hospitality, | 
whose value was increased by the time and circum- 
stances. After satisfying my most pressing wants, 1 had 
leisure to look about me, and became aware of the pre- 
sence of a third individual, apparently asleep, on the 
grass where the light of the fire did not reach him; his 
horse, attached by a thong to a post, was grazing at his 
side. He, however, obeyed the summons to supper with 
alacrity ; and as we fell into conversation, it came out 
that he was a fugitive from justice, charged with an 
assassination of which he was innocent, and converted, by 
the relentless pursuit of the law, from a peaceful citizen 
into a salteador or highwayman. When I spoke of the 
conducta that had passed in the morning he became 
doubly attentive, and remarked that his name would one 
day be known from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
and then it would be the law’s turn to tremble. While 
we were speaking, the sudden barking of the dogs inter- 
rupted our discourse ; the furious animals rushed across 
the prairie, and in a few minutes we heard exclamations 
of distress. 

‘Holy Mary!’ said the voice; ‘am I to be devoured 
ae” and but just escaped from the claws of a 
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*Di t! di t! or you are a dead man!’ cried 
one of the hunters, at the same time calling in vain to 
the dogs, which, without paying attention to the new- 
comer, leaped farther into the darkness. During this 
time the stranger came up, pale and trembling, and 
murmuring paternosters: the horse seemed even more 
terrified than his rider. Concluding some danger to be 
imminent, we all rose, and seized our arms: this seemed 
to reanimate the last comer, for, pointing with one hand, 
he stammered out in a choked voice, ‘Look yonder! 
good saints, deliver us!’ 

One glance in the direction indicated sufficed to ex- 
plain the cause of alarm: a little beyond the circle of 
light a fearful form was swaying itself from left to right 
with a low growl, aggravated by a formidable grating of 
teeth. Kept at bay in the obscurity by the dogs, its 
dimensions appeared colossal. It was a grisly bear, the 
terror of the prairies. 

* On horseback, every one!’ said one of the hunters in 
a low tone. We were not long in obeying. The gigantic 
quadruped, intimidated by the light of the fire and our 
numbers, remained stationary; and while we stood 
undecided whether to attack or retreat, the stranger 
informed us that, being obliged to overtake a conducta 
halting for the night at a league beyond Tubac, he had 
persevered in spite of the darkness, and had been savagely 
pursued by the bear for the last two hours; and that his 
horse, owing to the weight of a bag of gold attached to 
the saddle, was nearly exhausted, when fortunately he 
reached our bivouac. Meantime the animal was becom- 


| ing furious, and vented his impatience by tearing out 


large strips of turf. After a short debate, it was agreed 
that five men ought not to stand motionless before a 
beast, however fierce he might be; and we were preparing 
to fire, when one of the hunters proposed that as the 
carcase of the buffalo from which our supper had been 
cut had attracted the bear, it should be dragged away, 
and by this means rid us of the unwelcome intruder. 
The expedient was adopted, a lasso was passed round the 
dead animal, which soon disappeared in the tall grass. 
When the hunters rejoined us, the stranger whom I have 
first described, seizing a lighted brand, charged full tilt 
upon the bear, which, after a show of resistance, took to 
flight, first making the tour of our camp. We remained 
silent a few minutes, listening to the crushing of the 
grass, and heard a growl of satisfaction, followed by the 
noise of a heavy body dragged slowly away. The bear 
had found the carcase, and carried it off to his retreat to 
devour it at his ease. To our great contentment all 
danger was past. 

The two strangers made preparations to depart: the 
one who had arrived last insisted so strongly on accom- 
panying the other, that at last, but with evident reluc- 
tance, and a singular expression of pity in his look, he 
consented. As they rode off into the dark and silent 
prairie, after bidding us farewell, one of the hunters 
remarked in a solemn and mysterious tone, ‘ The tiger 
and the lamb, not for long do they travel together !’ 

After this all was quiet, and we passed the remainder 
of the night sleeping with our feet towards the fire. 
Scarcely had the dawn appeared, and our morning meal 
terminated, than the hunters proceeded to observe the 
disposition of the herds of buffalo grazing on the plains. 
As if conscious that their safety lay in keeping together, 
not a straggler was to be seen out of the ranks, greatly to 
the vexation of my companions, whose only chance of 
& capture was in separating one or two from the main 
body. After watching for some time, in hopes of a 
favourable change, one of the hunters, after a knowing 
inspection of my horse, exclaimed, ‘ Caramba! that 
broad breast, slender legs, open nostrils, and long flanks, 
bespeak a runner above the common.’ 

* My horse,’ I replied with the pride of an owner, ‘ will 
defy the deer for agility, the mule for fatigue’—— 

“And the bison for speed,’ interrupted the hunter. 
Well, senor, to come to the proof: you can render me a 
signal service!’ 


‘ _— d 
*You see that troop of cibolos (buffaloes) yonder, which 


seems to avoid us? Since you havesuch a fast horse, 
gallop boldly down to the timid fellows, and fire a shot 
or two at them, point-blank, if possible: you will wound 
one at least, and the whole herd will set off after you: 
but you will easily keep a-head of them; the most active 
only will continue to follow you, and with them it will 
be our turn.’ 

‘Are you speaking seriously?’ I asked. The hunter 
looked at me with astonishment. ‘And if my horse 
were to full ?’ 

‘But he wont.’ 

* But after all, if he did?’ 

‘Then it is certain that you would have but little 
chance of escape. However, if you fall so gloriously, I 
promise to slaughter a host of cibolos in your honour.’ 

I thanked the hunter for his intended favour, but 
declined, on the ground of having seen enough of adven- 
tures, and offered to lend him my horse. 

This, it appeared, was all he wanted. He immediately 
commenced operations by unsaddling the animal; and 
folding his blanket cloak in four, attached it to the 
back of the horse by a long Chinese scarf. He then took 
off his calzoneras (loose trousers) and deer-skin boots, 
and with naked feet, and in his shirt-sleeves, was equip- 
ped for the course. 

After suspending a sort of rapier, keen and pointed, to 
the blanket, the hunter leaped into his seat, and tested 
the strength of the scarf which was to serve at need as 
stirrups, and bear the whole weight of his body; then, 
with the lasso in his left hand, he went through a short 
run on the plain with the speed of an arrow. It must 
be confessed that in the hands of so able a rider my 
horse appeared altogether a different animal: 1 begged 
him, however, to be careful of the bisons’ horns. 

He then set off at the top of his speed for the distant 
herd, whose bellowings were brought down to us by the 
wind, He made a long circuit, the horse seeming to fly 
rather than to run, and neighing joyously, and disap- 
peared behind a distant hill, Meantime his companion 
had attached a red handkerchief to the top of a willow 
stick, which he planted upright in the ground, on the 
slope where we had taken up our position. 
if it was a signal for his comrade. 

‘No,’ he replied: ‘ buffaloes are like bulls—red irritates 
them. 


close home: you must be careful to aim at their muzzle 
just as they are going to spring upon us!’ 

I did not feel altogether at my ease with this infor- 
mation; but as the hunter ceased to speak, we remarked a 
sudden movement in the herd grazing on the lower slopes 


I inquired | 


If Joaquin diverts one or two, the handkerchief | 
will certainly draw them hither, and we shall kill them | 


of the hill behind which Joaquin had disappeared. ‘The | 


adventurous rider had just surmounted the height on the | 


opposite side, when, with loud cries, he rushed down from 
the summit with the impetuosity of a falling rock, and 


disappeared in the midst of the dense forest of horns | 


and shaggy black manes. The troop felt the shock, and 
broke up into groups, running in all directions. We then 
saw Joaquin again gallopping safe and sound through 
the openings which he had made. Two buffaloes of 
enormous size appeared to be leaders of one of the 
detached columns, and it was towards these that he 
directed his attack. Hovering on the flanks of the 
column, he came and went, flew hither and thither, with 
wonderful audacity: the two leaders, however, could not 
be separated from their companions. At last there was 
a little opening, and, rapid as lightning, Joaquin rushed 
at it; but whether he had presumed too much upon the 
agility of the horse, or whether it was a ruse on the part 
of his fierce antagonists, I saw with inexpressible anguish 
that the living wave, an instant disjoined, came together 
again, and the unhappy hunter was caught as in a closing 
chasm. I forgot the horse, to think of the man, and ex- 
changed a look with my companion. His swarthy cheeks 
were pale as death, and with carbine in hand, he was 
rushing to the rescue of his comrade, when he checked 
himself with a cry of joy. Rudely squeezed between the 
horns of the two buffaloes which had at last advanced 
beyond the column in their rear, Joaquin was standing 
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upon his horse, whose sides were protected by the woollen 


_ covering passed round its body. While the compressed 
| group thus advanced in our direction, the hunter drew 


his rapier, and roe one foot upon the woolly shoulders 
of the bison, plunged the murderous point in at a joint 
of the neck, and at the instant that the animal made 


| a last effort not to die unavenged, leapt hurriedly to 


the ground. It was time, for at the same moment my 
poor horse was lifted on the bull’s head and tumbled 
ever. This, however, saved him, as it released him from 
both his enemies: he rose immediately and gallopped off, 
followed by the two buffaloes. As for Joaquin, he ran 
arallel with the horse, still retaining his hold of the 
eathern thong; and gradually approaching nearer and 


| nearer, caught hold of the mane, and sprang from the 


ground into his seat with a hurra of triumph. 

‘Our turn now!’ said the hunter with whom I had 
remained, taking his post in sight of the two bisons, 
which, raging in pursuit of the horse and his rider, 
advanced towards us with unequal steps, while the troop, 
deprived of their leaders, fled to the hills. We lay flat 
down on the inner slope, and waited for the animals, 
which, somewhat disconcerted, paused for an instant, 
tearing up the ground with their horns. The hunter 
agitated the red flag, when, with ferocious joy, they again 
rushed forwards. Joaquin had retired to one side: his 
part was played. It would be difficult to form an idea 
of the terrific aspect of the furious and wounded bison : 
at every movement streams of blood flowed right and 
left, dyeing red the black tangle of his mane; a scarlet 
foam covered his nostrils, whose formidable snort came 
every moment nearer. The other buffalo preceded him, 
glaring with his fierce and heavy eyes on the handkerchief, 
now shaken alone by the wind; for the hunter and myself 
waited with carbine in hand. A minute more, and we 
should have had to defend ourselves against two in- 
furiated beasts; but happily the wounded bison fell 
heavily, and expired. ‘Fire!’ cried the hunter. With 
three balls in his head, the other buffalo stood still, and 
falling over, struck the ground close to the top of the 
slope which protected us. Joaquin came up at a short 
trot, fresh and smiling as a cavalier who has just been 
exhibiting the qualities of his horse in a riding-school. 
He stopped to examine the bison last fallen. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘you have lodged two balls in his 
head, and that is pretty well for a beginner. As for me, 
in future I will hunt buffaloes only on horseback.’ 

* Not with mine, I hope,’ I replied quickly ; ‘ for it is 
a miracle that the poor animal has escaped from the 
horns of the others.’ 

The hunter was saying something in answer, when all 
at once he exclaimed, ‘ My wishes are granted: here is 
a horse coming for me already saddled and bridled !’ 

We saw, in fact, a horse thus equipped gallopping 
towards the river, as though he was pursued by a troop of 
bisons, and urged to greater speed by the large wooden 
stirrups beating against his flanks. Judging from the 
sweat and foam in which he was bathed, his flight had 
continued some time. We recognised it as the animal 
belonging to the stranger who had announced the bear’s 


| visit to us the previous evening; and Joaquin, with my 


rmission, gallopping off, soon secured the fugitive with 
is lasso. An ugly scratch down the poor animal’s side, 


|| as though made by the rider’s spur in falling; and the 


fact that the leathern thongs which held the bag of 
gold to the saddle were cut, were suspicious indications 
as to the fate of the owner. 

The two hunters shook their heads; and after con- 
versing for a short time, Joaquin, who wished to examine 
a little into the mystery, offered to ride with me to 
Tubac. I willingly closed with the proposal; and after 
washing the stains from my horse’s sides, we set off, 
accompanied by the two dogs. We had ridden for about 
an hour, when the two animals be to bark, and 
hurried to the bottem of the little valley which we were 
then crossing. A sad spectacle met our eyes: in the 
middle of a pool of blood, his face to the earth, lay the 
poor traveller whom we had seen depart the previous 
night in company with the salteador. 


On investigation, however, Joaquin acquitted the latter 
of the murder. From the marks about the place, it was 
apparent that several persons had been engaged in the 
assault, and that the salteador had exerted himself to 
defend his companion. Doubtless the unfortunate tra- 
veller had fallen a victim to the rapacity of the same 
gang which, as I heard an hour later on entering Tubac, 
had attacked and plundered the conducta. 


CHEVALIER ON THE PLANS OF LOUIS BLANC. 


Some weeks ago we presented a familiar exposition of 
the great scheme of social regeneration as proposed by 
Louis Blanc in his work, ‘ The Organisation of Labour ;’ 
and now proceed to notice the arguments of his able 
antagonist, M. Michel Chevalier, an author of repute, 
and, until recent events, professor of political economy. 

M. Chevalier fearlessly denounces the views of Louis 
Blanc as radically fallacious, although captivating to 
the imagination. In his tract, the ‘Question des Tra- 
vailleurs ’—(the ‘ Working-Men’s Question’)—first pub- 
lished in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ he begins by 
declaring his attachment to the Republic as an unavoid- 
able necessity, but states his conviction that many of 
the measures of the revolutionary chiefs, while appa- 
rently originating in the best intentions, have been ab- 
surd, dangerous, and suicidal. ‘On the part,’ he says, | 
‘of the Parisian workmen, the organisation of labour 
was demanded, with this commentary attached, that 
immediately wages ought to be raised, and the time 
of labour shortened; also that marchandage should be 
abolished — that is to say, that the employment of | 
sub-contractors or middle-men should be interdicted. | 
They demanded likewise the abolition of piecework, | 
and lastly, the expulsion of all English workmen. 
At this moment an organisation of labour was in pro- 
gress, under the care of a committee presided over by 
one of the members of the Provisional Government, 
author of a brochure that has excited much attention, / 
under this very title of “ Organisation of Labour.” 
As regards marchandage, a decree of the Provisional 
Government has now interdicted it as being a system of 
destruction for the labourer. The duration of labour 
was the object of a special decree, which fixed it at ten 
hours a-day for Paris, and eleven for the departments. 
Yet in Paris, in some large establishments, the time is, 
in practice, only nine hours; and in many of these same 
establishments piecework is prohibited, although the 
decree of the Provisional Government permitted it. As 
regards the increase of wages, many masters have com- 
plied with the demand.’ 

‘ Let us inquire,’ says M. Chevalier, ‘ what an impar- 
tial observer, placed out of the vortex, would reasonably 
think of this movement, and let us speak it with sincerity. 
In order to appreciate the means by which popular pro- 
gress can go on, it is useful to throw a glance back- 
ward, and to consider how the workmen of our towns 
and in our fields have arrived at their present condition ; 
which, if it leaves infinitely much to be desired still, is 
yet at least a hundred times preferable to that in which 
the same classes were in ancient times. At the out- 
set of civilisation, among most peoples, the man by 
whom the father of a family is assisted in his labour is 
a slave, who possesses nothing of his own, not even his 
own person, and who lives in a condition of destitution 
of which the poor themselves have in these days no 
idea. The immense majority of men are in this state 
of things, crushed down by labour, and are allowed no 
enjoyment. Labour is disagreeable, because man has 
not yet at his service the inventions which make mo- 
dern industry so effective—tools, machines, roads, &c. 
Labour produces infinitely little for the slave, because 
it produces little for the master. ‘The slave lives con- 
sequently in a state of abject misery—a thing as re- 
gards his body; a brute as regards his mind. How is 
this? Is it that, in antiquity, masters were tyrants, 
who, for pleasure, and through selfishness, trampled on 
all the rights of humanity ?- Possible; though this was 
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only true of some. That, however, which is true on 
the other hand, is this—that society then wanted capital. 
This was the real cause of the evil.’ 

‘Tools,’ continues M. Chevalier, ‘machines, apparatus 
of any kind that assists labour, are capital: the forces 
of nature, once appropriated, caught in engines, and sub- 
jected to the will of man—the wind on the sails of a mill, 
the fall of water on a hydraulic wheel, the steam in the 
cylinder of a fire-engine, are capital: the large resources 
for fabrication on the large scale are capital: the skill 
| of the workman himself, the result of preceding instruc- 

tion, or of apprenticeship, or of great acquired expe- 
rience, and which multiplies production, is in like 
manner capital. Thus the formation and increase of 
capital constitute the first condition of popular progress. 
When capital hardly exists, the most numerous class 
is in a state of abject distress. Without capital, all 
that men can produce by labour is a coarse subsistence 
for themselves. If luxury exists, and even in ancient 
societies it did in a striking degree, it is an exception 
in behalf of a minority so small, that if the substance 
of their feasts and pageants were distributed among the 
entire multitude, the condition of the latter could not 
thereby be visibly altered. It is only when capital has 
increased that human labour produces enough to render 
the life of a large number happy.’ 

‘This fundamental notion, that it is in consequence of 
the creation of capital that the masses are elevated from 
the condition of slavery, was anticipated by the great phi- 
losopher of antiquity, Aristotle, who expressed it in an 
original form. “If the shuttle and the chisel,” said he, 
“could go alone, slavery would no longer be necessary.” 
Weill, since the human species have had capital, the 
shuttle and the chisel have gone alone. A great pro- 
gress has begun, and it has been possible for slavery 
to disappear. According as human societies possess, 
in proportion to the population, a large mass of capital, 
the material, intellectual, and moral privations of the 
majority of men may be diminished, or rather will 
infallibly become diminished; for the force which 
pushes forward the majority, and which tends to make 
them profit by all discoveries, is invincible. For po- 
pular progress, therefore, the accumulation of capital is 
an absolute condition ; not the only condition, certainly, 
but one of the conditions. And thus fall, as castles of 
cards, all the systems that are founded on a pretended 
hostility between the interests of labour and those of 

| capital. ‘That there have been, and are, greedy capi- 
talists, that rich men have profited by opportunities 
for oppressing the poor, I do not deny; but it will not 
be denied, on the other hand, that the poor have more 
than once taken their revenge. The fact in question 
does not invalidate the conclusion at which we have 
arrived—that capital is the auxiliary of labour; that 
it is by the preservation and accumulation of capital 
that hunger and rags disappear from our cities. The 
amelioration of the condition of society translates 
itself, in the eyes of him who analyses the facts, into 
| this simple formula—to increase capital, to develop 
| all kinds of capital; comprising, be it observed, those 
| which consist in the skill of men, their activity, and 
| their taste for work; so to arrange, in short, that rela- 
| tively to the number of the population, capital of all 
| kinds may be as great as possible. This formula, 


| M. Chevalier says, it is essential that every one should 


|| carry in his head, never at any moment forgetting it. 


Proceeding now to the application to present contin- 
| gencies of the general theorem that he has been laying 


|| down, M. Chevalier examines first the plan, so popular 


among the revolutionists, of forcibly ameliorating the 
| condition of the labouring-classes by shortening the 
| hours of work, and raising the standard of wages. On 
this point his deliverance is distinct and unhesitating. 


by an increase of capital proportional to the popula- 
tion, will be ephemeral. All laws for regulating wages 
| and making them constant are absurd. If they operate 
| for a while, it will be by the effect of terror; but con- 
{1 


formity will soon cease. Fraud is the answer given by 
the governed to those orders of their governors that 
decree the impossible. It is as impracticable to fix, by 
the decree of authority, the price of labour, as it is to 
fix that of bread, or meat, or iron.’ The proposition in 
political economy on which M. Chevalier founds these 
assertions is that which assigns the law according to 
which wages rise or fall. ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘ is the law 
according to which wages are regulated in every country 
where labour is free? It is by the abundance of capital, 
as compared with the number of labourers requiring 
employment. A manufacturer has only capital enough 
to employ a hundred workmen, at the rate of four frances 
a day each. ‘Two hundred workmen present them- 
selves. If he must employ them all, he can give them 
only two francs a day each: there is no alternative. 
The more, therefore, population increases relatively to 
capital, the lower wages will fall.’ Seeing this truth so 
clearly, and seeing at the same time the blindness of his 
neighbours to it, no wonder that M. Chevalier becomes 
excited. ‘ Tribunes, philanthropists, preachers,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘rack your brains; you will find no other solution 
than this—frightful misery when there are many labourers 
and little capital!’ It will be said the state will give 
work to the superfluous hands. ‘Very good; but for these 
workshops capital is required: where do you get it? 
People don’t get it as Pompey was to get his soldiers—- 
by stamping on the earth. 


labourers. While, on the one hand, you put labourers 
on, on the other you pull an equal number off, who in 
their turn will come asking for work. Where will you 
end? It is Ixion’s whcel—always turning.’ In a similar 


That the state may have | 
the necessary capital for its workshops, it must take or | 
borrow it from private industry; but then this latter, | 
having less capital, will be obliged to discharge other | 


manner M. Chevalier pursues his investigation through | | 


a variety of other considerations, all tending to show 
the folly of the measures proposed by those who, desig- 
nating men like M. Chevalier-as the disciples of a 
* political economy without bowels,’ might themselves 
be designated the dupes of a philanthropy without 
brains. 

After discussing such special measures, M. Chevalier 
passes to the general subject of the ‘organisation of 


labour,’ as schemed by M. Louis Blanc; the essential | 
parts of which, as our readers have been informed in a | 


previous article, were to be—1st, The suppression of the 
system of competition; 2d, ‘The absolute equality of 
conditions for all, irrespective of ability or activity ; 3d, 
The abolition of all profit on capital above the legal in- 
terest; and 4th, The election of masters and foremen 
by their inferiors. On these points we cannot follow 
M. Chevalier, excepting to give a few of his remarks. 


‘Peoples or individuals,’ he says, ‘let no one flatter him- | 


self with the idea of ever having on this earth a tent 
laid out for slumber, and haunted by laughing visions, 
We are here below to struggle, to undergo probation, 
and progress is the fruit of trials and of struggle. It is 
necessary not only for the advancement of society, but 
for its very subsistence, that the social system conform 
to the fundamental laws of human nature—the system 
of M. Louis Blanc misconceives it; that it respect equity 
—his system violates it. Under the régime of liberty 
and of competition it is the contrary. It remains only 
to see whether it is not possible to limit the amount of 
evil with which it is certainly true that in our days 
liberty and competition are accompanied. And here at 
last [am on a field where I can expatiate along with 
the Socialists, and perhaps with M. Louis Blanc him- 
self. I have insisted on the necessity of maintaining 
competition, even for the sake of the future good of the 
working-classes themselves ; but because a principle is 
good and excellent, this is no reason for following it 
indefinitely to its last results, without looking round 
one. As the principle of political liberty must be 
wedded to the principle of order, if the results are to be 
wholesome, so the most notable inconveniencies of com- 
petition may be remedied by the intelligent application 
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of a principle justly celebrated with enthusiasm by all 
schools of Socialists —the principle of association. 
M. Blanc is right in recommending to workmen, for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, the system 
of life in common; the club-system applied to con- 
sumption gives rise to a very remarkable economy, and 
thus allows an increase of comfort and of pleasure to all 
singly out of the same quantity of resources. What in 
isolation would be misery, may, by association, become 
a passable existence. Association is even possible, too, 
in production to a certain extent.’ Having made these 
admissions, and having confessed that this principle 
of association offers a powerful beginning towards the 
desired organisation of labour, M. Chevalier continues 
—‘I perceive nowhere as yet a plan for the organisa- 
tion of labour that can be adopted with confidence. 
We shall not arrive at this discovery otherwise than as 
Columbus discovered the new world: after long waiting 
—that is, for the navigator—and after a long and perilous 
voyage. The task is a hard one, and to accomplish it, 
will require several successive generations.’ Still, on all 
the experiments and speculations even of his oppo- 
nents, M. Chevalier looks with hope, as being part of 
the process by which the task will shape itself towards 
fulfilment. Meanwhile, it is essential that people 
should clear up their conception of what is meant by the 
organisation of labour. * The organisation of labour,’ 
he says, ‘ taken in its largest sense, ought to consist in 
a collection of institutions which should offer to the 
labourer an efficacious assistance in all the situations 
through which he must pass, from the moment that he 
is born, to that in which he takes flight into a better 
world. It is no longer a mere institution for the single 
purpose of securing him an equitable remuneration for 
his labour in the workshop; it includes all that is neces- 
sary to protect his infancy, to form his youth, to encou- 
rage his riper years, and to shelter his old age. And 
modern society, which dates from 1789, offers numerous 
elements for supplying this vast demand. For infancy, 
we have asylums and schools; for youth, schools and 
regulations of apprenticeship. Mature age engaged in 
activity has a great variety of assistance and supports. 
First of all, let us name with respect the savings’ bank. 
This institution has an admirable effect on morality. 
From the moment that the workman has made a deposit 
in the savings’ bank he acquires steadiness, he knows 
what foresight means ; the future obtains a real signifi- 
cance in his eyes. Besides the savings’ bank, there are 
also friendly societies. For old age, also, there are simi- 
lar provisions. And lastly, the revolution of February 
has brought out into relief the idea of the division of 
profits among the employés of an establishment.’ With 
regard to this last idea for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the labouring-classes, M. Chevalier declares 
himself favourably. Alluding to M. Leclaire’s experi- 
ment, and to the fact, that the company of the Orleans 
Railway had, under the conduct of the director M. F 

Bartholoney, carried on their business with great satis- 
faction for the last few years on the same co-operative 
principle, he anticipates very happy results from the 
gradual extension of the principle into various depart- 
ments of industry. The advantages would be partly 
pecuniary; but chiefly, he appears to think, moral. 
* The plan,’ he says, ‘ would give the labourers a dig- 
nity, a love of order, and a regularity they cannot attain 
otherwise ; and unseemly quarrels between masters and 
men would be avoided.’ ‘This, it is unnecessary to add, 
is very high authority in favour of the idea in ques- 
tion, which, however, can only as yet be considered as 
in a very speculative state. 

Some admirable remarks are appended by M. Che- 
valier to the body of his pamphlet, under the title of 
* Measures Calculated to Accelerate Popular Progress.’ 
These measures, for the sake of clearness, we shall 
enumerate, and present in the shape of definite propo- 
sitions, applicable, according to the intention of their 
author, to France, but applicable also, at least most 
of them, to our own country. Ist, A revision of the 


taxation of France, with a view to the abolition of such 
taxes as are prejudicial to industry. ‘A tax,’ he says, 
‘is an abstraction from the fruits of labour. It is a 
deduction from what individuals are able to spare; 


probably from what they do spare, in order to make | 
When a nation pays a milliard of taxes, one | 


capital. 
may safely affirm that if the treasury had not taken 


this sum from the pockets of the citizens, seven or eight- | 
tenths of it would have gone to increase the national | 
capital ; the remaining two or three-tenths would have | 


gone to satisfy imperious wants, preventing the people 
from suffering the hunger or cold they have suffered, or 


would have augmented the sum expended in pl es. || 


r 


Yet on the other hand, there is a part of the taxes that 


goes to enlighten the nation, to elevate public senti- 
ment, or even to give to labour the facilities that result 
from good means of communication. This portion, 
therefore, of the budget, subtracted from the national 


capital, returns to it; for instruction, education, means | 


of transport, all are capital. To capital also may be 
assimilated the portion of the public expenses strictly 


necessary for the administration of justice, for the in- | 


telligent conduct of the political interests of the country, 
and for the security of dealings and property. But this 
immense military apparatus with which all govern- 


ments gird themselves, in order to intimidate each other, | 
or hold their populations in check (and how they suc- | 


ceed we all know), all that goes to form and maintain 
this is turned aside from the national capital, is lost for 
the nation. The military budget of states is—three- 
fourths or five-sixths of it—a sterile expense; a criminal 
destruction of capital, the material instrument of social 
progress. It is thus that the governments of Europe 
have hitherto devoured the substance of nations; so 


that, after several centuries consecrated to labour with | 


much ardour and considerable intelligence, after eighteen 
centuries of Christian culture, Europe is still poor. Let 
us repair as soon as possible the time lost. If, as we 


will hope, the various powers respond, by pacific testi- | 


monies, to the eloquent words which M. de Lamartine 
has addressed to them, it will be essential, in the name 
of popular progress, to diminish as much as possible 
the unproductive expenses of the state, and above all, to 
reduce greatly the budget of the ministers of war and 
marine.’ 2d, A reform of the administrative system in 


France. ‘Our administrative system,’ says M. Chevalier, | 


‘among other defects, has that of being overcrowded with 
regulations (réglementaire a l'infini). With pretensions 


to liberty, we are the most regulation-ridden, and, by | 
consequence, I do not fear to say it, the least free people | 


in Europe in our enterprises. A compact despotism 
subsists in France by means of administrative red tape. 
We must render an account to government of all our 
projects, demand permission for every individual act we 
do. Some years ago there was published the series of 


the formalities necessary to authorise a proprietor to | 


place a boat on the stream that flowed past his estate: 
no less than forty or fifty despatches are necessary for 


the purpose—a process that would last as long as the | 


siege of Troy. ‘This monstrous abuse of centralisation 
and the spirit of regulation causes great public damage.’ 


Accordingly, says M. Chevalier, to diminish it, ought to | 


be one of the aims of all French patriots. 
means that France would be the better of an infusion of 
the local or municipal system, and the spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom that characterise England and Germany. 
Of England, indeed, it may be said that it has too little 
of that very spirit of centralisation of which France has 
too much; hence M. Chevalier’s remarks on this head 
scarcely apply to England. 3d, A tariff more conform- 
able to the principles of free trade. ‘In the United 
States,’ says M. Chevalier, ‘the head of the legislature 
would let his hand wither ere he would sign a law that 
would tend, on any pretext, to make bread or meat 
dear.’ He wishes the saine were the case in France. 
4th, The establishment of schools for instruction in the 
various professions, and generally an enormous enlarge- 
ment of the system of national education. 


He probably | 
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That these or any other useful reforms may have a 
chance of being carried, it is, above all, necessary, says 
M. Chevalier, that all classes co-operate cordially. ‘ Re- 
forms can only be carried in circumstances well-defined. 
They are like those beautiful crystallisations, in the 
form of prisms and double pyramids, which can only 
form themselves when there is calm, and for which the 
slightest agitation would substitute a heap of powder 
or a confused mass.’ Let there, therefore, be quiet, and 
with all activity, much patience. Canaan was reached 
after forty years of wandering in the wilderness. Let 
the apostles of an instantaneous millennium not be 
believed ; but rather let the words of Franklin be kept 
in mind, ‘If any one tells you that you can grow rich 
otherwise than by labour and economy, do not listen to 
him; he is a poisoner.’ 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS. 
In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is often refresh- 
ing to the mind to withdraw its thoughts from the 
actual and present, and to recall the memories of those 
men of genius whose lives have been connected with 
the particular locality. The hurry of business, and 
the perpetual flowing of the stream of human life, are 
there, however, a powerful interruption to such con- 
templations. In the quietude of rural scenery we trace 
more uninterruptedly and agreeably the footprints of 
genius, live again in old memories, and realise and 
luxuriate in the past. This was strikingly experienced 
by a little party who, on a calm autumn day last year, 


| set out from the quiet old town of Abingdon for a 


ramble of a few miles into the adjacent country. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighbourhood boasts any 
marvellous beauty ; indeed the professed connoisseur (not 
lover—that is a different character) of the picturesque 
would pass the locality altogether as uninteresting. 
Abingdon is a genuine old town, with many genuine 
old defects—such as narrow streets ill-drained, and 
inconvenient houses ill-ventilated. However wise in 
their generation the monks of the rich abbey that gave 
its name to the town might have been in selecting for 
their dwelling a sweeping valley abounding in rich 
pastures, watered by the silver Thames (really a silver 
stream here), yet the position was not very good for a 
town, inasmuch as damp and dirt for many months of 
every year are the consequence of the low situation, 
and fever and ague necessarily the frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water for some 
weeks of autumn and spring, is, when the weather 
proves propitious, luxuriant and lovely. No marvels 
of nature are displayed; but the calm, tranquil, rural 
beauty of fields, richly fertile, amply compensates for the 
absence of the wild and wonderful. Certain it is that our 
rambling party, when looking on those pleasant undu- 
lations, covered by fine pastures and graceful clumps of 
trees in their autumn decoration of the ‘ kindling, not 
the fading leaf, did not complain of the absence of lofty 
hills and gorgeous forests. They adopted the sound 
practical philosophy of placing its full value on the 
scene around them. 

A gentle eminence, a little more than three miles 
from Abingdon, ushered the party into a straggling and 
most secluded village. Many of the houses looked 
nearly coeval with the ancient church, whose gray 
massive turret rose in the midst like the hoary head 
of a venerable patriarch surrounded by his kindred. 

‘This is Cumnor,’ said an old gentleman, the leader 
of our party. 

*‘Cumnor!’ exclaimed the delighted voices of the 
younger folks, 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, and of those 
personages who were cold rigid forms in the statue 
gallery of history, until, touched by the Promethean 


fire of his genius, they started into vitality, and became 
living men and women connected with our intellect and 
sympathies for ever. 

‘This, then, is Cumnor! the place once belonging to 
the Abbey of Abingdon, given at the Reformation to 
the Dudley family, and the ill-fated residence of poor 
Amy Robsart. At all events, if we cannot trace the 
remains of any of the characters Sir Walter Scott 
introduced into his beautiful novel of Kenilworth, yet 
we can plainly discern the footprints of his genius 
here. 

* Yes,’ said our aged friend with kindling enthusiasm ; 
‘look! there swings the sign of Giles Gossling’s hostel, 
where the story opens.’ 

And sure enough there was the rude portraiture of the 
Bear and Ragged Staff—the cognisance of the Dudleys 
—on the signboard before us. Much to the advantage 
of the village inn must it have been that the great 
master of fiction should so accurately have attended to 
local details. Many a party of Oxford students and 
others have startled the solitudes of Cumnor with their 
visits since genius stamped its mark there. Leaving 
our conveyance at the ancient hostel, we explored all 
that remained of the dismal dwelling of Cumnor Place. 
Every vestige of the house is gone, and the mere out- 
lines of the grounds adjoining the church are all that 
remain to satisfy the curiosity of the visitor. The 
church was our next object of attention. Some fears 
were entertained that we must depart without entering 
it, as the clerk or sexton could not be found. But 
after lingering for a while in the churchyard, looking 
at some fine old trees, whose branches might perchance 
have cast their shade over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved neglected wife, who had really dwelt and 
mysteriously died in their neighbouthood,* we entered 
the ancient village sanctuary. A single aisle and chancel 
comprise its extent. The object of peculiar interest 
to visitors is a tomb within the altar rails at the side 
of the communion table, with the name of Anthony 
Foster inscribed thereon. We approached the spot 


with something of mingled surprise and loathing; but | 


imagination received a wholesome check when brought 
into communion with the actual. Effigies of Anthony 
Foster, his wife, and three children, are in good pre- 
servation on the tomb. By the inscription, we learned 
that Anthony Foster was the younger son of a noble 
family, and that he married the daughter of Reginald 


Williams, whose tomb was pointed out on the pave- | 


ment of the altar. 
to show that he was the wretch which the novelist 
makes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party may not 
be shared by others; for with all our veneration for 


Scott, the sentiment of dissatisfaction was spontaneous | 


and general after visiting this tomb. We seemed at 
once agreed that Sir Walter had exceeded the license, 
and outstepped the prerogative, of fiction, in attaching 
such a character as he has done to the name of the 
individual whose monument was before us. Every fact 
seemed distinctly to contrast with the fiction, except the 
fact of name. ‘’Tony Fire-the-fagot,’ who is repre- 
sented as having applied the torch to the pyre that 
consumed Latimer and Ridley; “lony, the father of 
one sweet daughter, who disclaimed his nature; "Tony 
the hypocrite and murderer; "Tony dying by the 
fearful judgment of Heaven — all combined, form one 
of the most powerful and painful portraits of un- 
redeemed villany which the genius of Scott has de- 
picted. Here, in this Christian sanctuary, was a man 
of apparently fair fame, a husband and father of a 


* In Mr Craik’s new work, ‘ Romance of the Peerage,’ there 
are five letters referring to the sudden death of Lady Leicester 
by a fall down stairs. T, Blount, the distant kinsman and retainer 
of Lord Leicester, went to Cumnor to superintend the funeral, &c. ; 
and in the lettersof the noble lord, though there is much perplexity 
and annoyance expressed, together with manifest dread of public 
rumour and opinion, yet there is not one word indicating pity for 
the fate, or affection for the person, of the unfortunate lady. 


There is no circumstance whatever | 
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family, held up for ever to execration asa monster of 
iniquity! To exaggerate the good qualities of departed 
historical characters may mislead, though it cannot 
greatly injure; but if we connect such ideas as those 
called up by "Tony Foster’s name with an actual tomb, 
in order to give an appearance of local exactness and 
accuracy of detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from which the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, saying, 
* Certainly the monumental brass that has so well pre- 
served Anthony Foster’s name has been, by its dura- 
bility, an injurious memento. Had his name been 
carved on humble freestone, it would have wasted 
away from men’s eyes as his life did from their me- 
mories, and no mighty seer had then dragged his name 
from obscurity to stamp it with indelible infamy.’ 

The name of Lambourne is familiar in Cumnor now; 
a representative of that appellation being still alive, to 
attest Scott’sattention to local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party had made 
their survey of Cumnor, and it was agreed to prolong 


| the ramble a few miles in search of another locality 


where we might trace the footprints of genius. So, 
accordingly, entering our old-fashioned spacious con- 
veyance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, we resumed our ride along well-kept 
roads, shaded by overarching trees, and flanked by 
verdant meadows, through which we could trace the 
winding of the Isis, until we came to Bablock Hythe 
Ferry. As we approached this spot, it was pleasant 
to see from the distance the old flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat conveying three cows across the river. The 
clearness of the deep, though narrow stream, its serpen- 
tine course, the pastures of brightest green stretching 
away on both sides, the willows on the banks bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling of their 
foliage, showing the silver tint of the under-side of their 
pensile leaf, and here and there a majestic weeping- 
willow dipping its pendent branches in the stream—all 
these, with the pearly gray of the calm autumn sky, the 
gliding motion of the boat, and the tranquil gaze of the 
patient animals comprising its freight, presented a com- 
bination of quiet rural beauty worthy of the pencil of a 
Cuyp or Paul Potter. By the time the boat had un- 
loaded its cargo and returned, it was our turn to cross, 
which we did without alighting from our vehicle. The 
horse was accustomed to the ferry-boat, and so remained 
perfectly still after entering; our passage being en- 
livened by one of the party relating a piece of romantic 
village gossip in reference to this same ferry. The story 
chronicled by the few residents of Bablock Hythe runs 
thus :—A certain maiden, who bore the unromantic 
name of Rudge, used to row the ferry-boat; her charms 
were noted by the quick eyes of the Oxford students, 
yet the maiden, heedless of their praises and tempta- 
tions, kept to her lowly occupation, till a certain noble- 
man, fascinated by her loveliness, and honouring the 
integrity which bespoke a pure and noble mind, paid 
honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruction on her, 
and made her his wife. How the water-flower flourished 
when transplanted to so different a scene, the village 
historian could not tell! But though the younger 
members of our party were delighted to have such a 
romance connected with the spot, the elders shook their 
heads gravely, and doubted whether the poor girl had 
really ‘ bettered her condition’ when her boat was 
exchanged for a mansion, and her homely maiden name 
for a title. 

We had scarcely finished smiling and sighing, as our 
several fancies led, over this village episode of the 
fair maid of the ferry, when we drew up at the door 
of an old-fashioned, spacious-looking farm-house, with 
a lofty but strange building adjoining it. To our in- 
quiry what that ancient building was, with its thick high 
walls and conical wooden roof, our venerable conductor 
answered : ‘ Oh, this is Stanton Harcourt, the remains 
of a fine old seat of the Earls of Harcourt ; and that is 


the fine old kitchen, as great a curiosity in its way as | 


any in the kingdom.’ The hospitable farmer who now 
resides on the premises permitted us with frank good- 
nature to view the place ; and with him we entered the 
spacious kitchen, and speedily realised the idea of the 
old baronial times, and the vast housekeeping insepar- 
able from the then mode of providing for the wants of 
a numerous establishment. ‘The lofty square walls 
supported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. The 
kitchen had been built long before chimneys were used, 
as the blackened rafters far above sufficiently attested. | 
The smoke, however, could not have been so great a 
nuisance as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof permitted it 
free egress whichever way the wind blew. Vast ovens, 
and drying room over, for salted provisions, occupied 
one side of the kitchen, while opposite, there was a 
mighty copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
ten feet wide, with a solid buttress of brickwork at the 
side, to protect the turnspit from being roasted himself 
while superintending the cookery. A shallow pit in 
the centre was pointed out as the place over which a 
gridiron six feet by four was placed, for the purpose of 
grilling a whole sheep, divided down the back, and laid 
open on its bars; while in every direction on the walls | 
and roof a multitude of hooks, enough to have supplied 
a whole market, were placed, as evidences of the good 
store once hanging in this old baronial kitchen. The | 
total alteration in modes of living came forcibly upon our 
minds when noting this relic of the household arrange- 
ments of former times. However extensive may be the 
good cheer in a nobleman’s kitchen in modern days, it 
will bear no comparison with the rude abundance of 
the past. When towns were few, and shops poor and 
uncertain—when the stated market and annual fair 
were the only places for obtaining a supply of the minor 
multifarious necessaries for a family—room for abun- 
dant store was needed. And when we recollect that it 
was not the ancient custom to keep stall-fed cattle 
through the winter, but that at Martinmas they killed, 
salted, and dried meat for the consumption of many 
months, it —os the necessity for good ovens, drying- 
rooms, and chevaux de frise of meat-hooks in all direc- 
tions. 

A door from this curious old kitchen led us to a fine 
turret, perfectly square, that had once formed part of 
the mansion, and is still entire, and in good preservation. 
The ground-floor of the turret contains what was once 
a beautiful private Roman Catholic chapel, now used 
for the very different purpose of receiving a clothes 
mangle and other household lumber. The roof and 
walls still exhibit traces of rich gilding and elaborate 
decoration. A door at the right-hand side of the altar 
opened on a winding turret-stair, that led into a little 
upper room, having the appearance of a confessional. 
From this the staircase conducted to a square con- 
venient room, that might appropriately have belonged 
to the priest who officiated in the chapel; and still 
ascending to the third and highest storey, we entered a 
handsome square lofty room, richly paneled with 
polished oak. On one side was the small ancient fire- 


place, on the other three sides were casement windows, | 


commanding extensive and varied views of the adjacent | 
country. ‘ This room is called Pope’s study,’ said our 
aged conductor: ‘here he finished the Odyssey.” A 
more appropriate room for a poet’s study could not be 
imagined than this lovely turret chamber. From the 
window opposite the fireplace, where it may be sup- 
posed Pope generally sat, there is a fine view of the | 
immediately-adjoining parish church; and the tops of 
the trees wave their foliage directly beneath the win- 
dows of this lofty room. Here, far removed from vulgar 
noise or casual intrusion, the country, with its meadows, 
streams, and groves, spread out like a vast map far 
beneath the church tower, for a next-door neighbour ; 
the winds, as they swept over the trees, for minstrels ; 
and the clouds for an ever-varying moving panorama— 
well might the poet hold high converse with the mighty 
dead, and realise the visions, and invoke the spirit, of 
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the father of poctry!* To leave this room, with its 


interesting associations, was in every sense a descent. 
The same kind courtesy that had permitted us to 
view the turret enabled us to enter the church, where 


|| the principal object of attraction was the private chapel 


over the vault of the Harcourt family. The tombs and 
monuments were richly gilded and emblazoned ; but, we 
thought, with more of splendour than of taste. Full- 
sized marble effigies of the Earls of Harcourt, in their 
robes and coronets—the figures painted and gilded, to 
represent the costume—made a showy, but not very 
impressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by Roubil- 
liac contrasted favourably in beauty, purity, and sim- 
plicity, with the gorgeously-painted monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt and 
Vernon family was open, the funeral of the Arch- 
bishop of York being fixed to take place on the follow- 
ing day. To descend from viewing the splendours of 
the garish monuments to witness the solemn secrets of 
the charnel-house, afforded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 
large coffins were visible, many of them much dilapi- 
dated ; rotting wood, faded velvet, and tarnished brass, 
all proclaiming that no matter what the outward 
trappings, ‘decay’s effacing finger’ cares nothing for 
human distinctions. A broad shelf was erected round 
this vault for the Vernon family, which, by inter- 
marriages, had become closely united with the Har- 
courts. ‘The late archbishop was the first who, on the 
morrow, was to take possession of this compartment of 
the vault. 

Ascending to the church, it was a relief to wander 
into the adjoining burial-ground, and view the turret 
and windows of Pope’s study from that quiet place. 
Near the door of the church there is an interesting 
tablet erected by the poet’s friend, Lord Harcourt, to 
the memory of two lovers killed by lightning. Pope, 
at the request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the following 
epitaph :— 

* Think not, by rigorous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 

Victims so pure Heaven saw well-pleased, 
And snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 
When God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the ball!’ 


This incident probably furnished Thomson with the 
hint for his beautiful tale of Celadon and Amelia. 
Feeling that our ride had been as much diversified 
| with records of the past, enjoyment of the present, and 
visits to the dwellings of the living and the dead, as 
could well be within the limits of one morning’s ramble, 
we returned to Abingdon (passing on our way the 
house that had once been that of Elwes the miser), and 
admiring the stately old market-place, which stands in 
the centre of the ancient town. After a brief time 
spent in rest and refreshment, we went forth again 
in the evening to witness a modern appropriation of 
| an ancient building. The gateway of the venerable 
Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire; and every school- 
boy in the town feels some pride as he recalls the fact, 
that the most learned of our Anglo-Norman princes, 
| Henry Beauclerc, was educated in that old monastic 
| school. Over the gateway there are some fine old 
| vaulted chambers, one of which is now the lecture- 
| room of the Mechanics’ Institution; and whatever may 
| be said of modern improvements, a more commodious, 
well-ventilated room, better constructed for speaking 


* Pope, in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, says—‘ I 
owe this old house the same gratitude that we do to an old friend 
that harbours us in his declining condition, nay, even in his last 
extremities. I have found this an excellent place for retirement 
and study, where no one who passes by can dream there is an 
inhabitant, and even anybody that would visit me dares not 
venture under my roof. You will not wonder I have translated a 
great deal of Ilomer in this retreat: any one that sees it, will own I 
could not have chosen a fitter or more likely place to converse with 
the dead!’ 


and hearing, it would be difficult to find than this old 
council-chamber over the abbey gate; and not less 
highly honoured is that ancient place in its present use 
than it was in days of yore. Education is a glorious 
privilege, the birthright not merely of England’s princes 
and peers, but of her people and her peasants. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A work under the above title has just come before the 
reading public. It contains matter to interest the phi- 
losophical and scientific inquirer, the antiquary, and the 
historian, and is free from an objection that too often 
applies to historical publications—that of skimming the 
surface of events only, and leaving the under-current 
altogether disregarded. The book now before us* is 
professedly written to give us a private as well as 
public history of the venerable body whose doings it 
records; and this circumstance, we think, will enable 
us to present a résumé acceptable to the general reader. 


The origin of scientific socicties and academies on the | 


continent dates from the fifteenth century. Bacon pro- 


posed a philosophical college on a magnificent plan in | 
The first learned 


his ‘Instauration of the Sciences.’ 
society, however, in this country appears to have been 
antiquarian: it was founded in 1572 by Archbishop 
Parker, for the preservation of ancient documents, but 
was dissolved by King James. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in the reign of Charles I. to establish ‘ Mi- 
nerva’s Museum,’ a collegiate institution, the proposed 
site of which was Covent Garden, where not only all the 
then known sciences and languages, but riding, fencing, 
music, and singing were to be taught. Perhaps it failed 
in not being sufficiently popular, as no one who could 


not produce armorial bearings was to be admitted. An- | 
other scheme was proposed by Sir W. Petty in 1648, | 
for a gymnasium mechanicum, or college of tradesmen, | 


in which the mechanical arts were to be cultivated. 


The civil commotion, in fact, gave rise to a host of | 


similar projects, of which, in quieter times, nothing 
remained but the name. 

In common with many other associations, the Royal 
Society grew out of the occasional meeting of a few 
individuals, either at their own houses or elsewhere, for 
the discussion of natural philosophy. These meetings 
commenced probably about the year 1600, sometimes in 
London, at others in Oxford, according to circumstances. 
When in the metropolis, the Bull’s Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side, was frequently the place of reunion, or Gresham 
College. Certain of these gentlemen, among whom was 
the illustrious Boyle, formed a party known as the ‘In- 
visible College ;’ and there is scarcely an eminent name 
of the age—Evelyn, Hooke, Cowley, Wilkins, Hartlib, 
&c.—which we do not find connected with some pro- 
posal for a regularly-constituted society. Such men as 
these were glad to have an intellectual resource against 
the distractions of the civil war, and studied science for 
its own sake. At one time they were dispossessed of 
Gresham College, to make way for soldiers, who, while 
quartered in the building, made it a scene of havoc, filth, 
and abomination, as feelingly recorded by Dr Sprat, 
whose philosophical sympathies led him to visit the 
place where he and his colleagues had pursued their 
investigations. In 1660, however, the meetings were 
resumed at the college, when a list of forty-one names 
was drawn up of persons actually or likely to become 


associated members. From so small a beginning sprung | 


a society whose reputation is co-extensive with the 
limits of science. 

The record of the early meetings presents a singular 
mixture of large philosophical views, with the most 
absurd and superstitious notions respecting many things 
now clear and familiar to us as household words. One 
cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the earnestness 


* A History of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the Presidents ; 
Compiled from Authentic Documents. By C. R. Weld, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary and Librarian to the Royal 
Society. In2vols. London: J. W. Parker, 
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of purpose by which the proceedings of these pioneers 
of knowledge are characterised. We must remember 
that they were two centuries nearer to what are called 
*the dark ages’ than it is our fortune to be. It was the 
age of Galileo, Milton, and many others whose names 
will long be famous. Glimmerings of great truths were 
beginning to force their way into men’s minds; but 
prejudice and error were yet powerful. Milton himself 
wrote doubtingly of the Copernican theory. We must 
remember, also, that whatever their defects, the indi- 
viduals here brought under notice were the connecting 
links between the master minds of a former and later 
period. Some of them were not far from realising and 
anticipating Newton’s transcendent discoveries. Look- 
ing, in short, at the whole spirit and circumstances of 


| the times, we find ample reason to regard the labours 
| of our embryo society with reverence as well as indul- 


nce. 

We shall thus be prepared to learn that our philoso- 
phers were believers in witchcraft, in the virtues of May- 
dew and the divining-rod, and among other charms, that 
of touching for the ‘ evil” In many instances philoso- 
phical questions were mooted which still occupy the at- 
tention of naturalists: thus we have pendulum experi- 
ments by Wren, and Boyle’s air-pump, the germ of the 
present more perfect instrument: inquiries were pro- 
pounded for the use of voyagers going to Teneriffe, vary- 
ing but little from the instructions issued for recent ex- 
ploring expeditions; the weight and temperature of the 
atmosphere at different levels were to be ascertained ; 


| the effect of air on metals; the rate of a clock at the 
| top of the mountain; and whether birds flew as briskly, 


| than the award of certain Irish estates. 


and flame burnt as brightly, at that height as in the 
valleys. The Society was incorporated by royal char- 
ter in July 1662, but without any other endowment 
It was worth 


| while for the newly-restored court to conciliate men of 


station and learning, who might become influential agi- 
tators; yet the award turned out to be merely nominal : 
in the struggle for confiscated lands in Ireland, political 
partisans found no difficulty in setting aside the claims 
of philosophers. Chelsea College was afterwards granted 
to the Society as a place of meeting, and residence for 
their officers; but here, again, obstacles arose which 
prevented them from taking possession. The want of 
a suitable place in which to meet and conduct their 
affairs often led the ‘ Fellows’ to project a building for 


| themselves; but the design always fell to the ground, 


| than in later times. 


through want of funds and other causes, 

The practical utility of the Society appears to have 
been greater in the first century of its establishment 
This may be aceounted for in 
various ways: there was a law commanding that all 
new inventions, mechanical or otherwise, should be 


| approved by the Society before a patent was granted to 


the inventors. At that period, too, the Royal Society 
was the only body to which a scientific question could 
be referred; while in the present day scarcely a science 
but has its locus, its official staff, and band of followers. 
Thus new discoveries are at once carried to the quarter 
where they will be best understood and appreciated, 
while the Royal Society assumes to itself the privilege 
of deciding in higher and more abstruse questions, but 
which, as portions of truth, have an indirect practical 
tendency. 

‘The Society paid much attention to the collecting of 
information and specimens of natural objects both at 
home and abroad. Persons were employed to travel 
with this view, and it seems that nothing came amiss 
to them: with specimens of natural history, they picked 
up the wildest notions and conceits respecting natural 
phenomena, all of which were duly jotted down for the 
edification of their employers. ‘These specimens, how- 
ever, formed the nucleus of a museum, of which the 
* Fellows’ were justly proud, so renowned did it become 
for its ‘ rarities.’ This interesting collection was even- 
tually made over to the British Museum, where it still 
remains. ‘The ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ were first 


published in 1664-5, under the superintendence of the 
Society’s indefatigable secretary, Oldenburg. The con- | 
tents of the first number are eminently characteristic of | 
the period. first there are queries and descriptions | 
concerning philosophical and physical subjects, followed 
by ‘ improvement of optick glasses at Rome ;’ observa- 
tions on Jupiter ; endeavours towards a history of cold; 


to find the longitude by means of clock machinery ; and || 


among the rest, ‘a relation of a very odd monstrous || 


calf’? Nature was so freakish in those days, or rather 
such was the belief entertained of her powers, that the 
most childish and irrelevant circumstances were re- 
garded with a sort of reverent wonder. This important 
series of works was commenced in numbers—one to 
appear occasionally, as matter came to hand. Frequent 
interruptions took place at first in the publication— 
sometimes it was waut of funds; then came the Plague; 
and afterwards the ‘ great fire.’ The seventh and 
eighth numbers were printed at Oxford, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the work done in London. A large 
quantity were burnt in the vaults of St Faith’s, under 
St Paul’s, where they had been stored by the book- 
sellers. Sometimes the secretary was put to his shifts 
for material for a number: the Fellows seem to have 
entertained a notion that there was little or nothing 
left for them to learn or to write about. Discoursing of 
natural philosophy in the preface to the seventeenth 
volume, he says, ‘it may seem as if the subject were 
almost exhausted.’ This was in 1693. From that time 
the publication of the ‘ Transactions’ has gone on with 
regularity ; at the present time, the general rule is, to 
publish two parts every year, at intervals of six months: 
every Fellow of the Society is entitled to a copy on de- 
mand ; besides which, the annual volumes are presented 
to numerous scientific institutions at home and abroad. 
The knowledge of profound scientific and philosophical 
subjects is thus periodically transmitted throughout 
Europe and the United States. 

Under the date June 1665-6, we have a curious ac- 
count of an experimental transfusion of blood from one 
living animal to another. ‘The idea was derived from 
similar operations made in Paris a short time previously, 
which had excited great interest. The most important 
results, in fact, were anticipated from the experiments 
upon the human animal. According to some, ‘the 
alchemical reveries of an elixir of life and immortality’ 
were about to be realised. The first trial was proposed 
to be inade on some lunatics; but Dr Allen, physician 
to Bedlam, refused to give up patients for the purpose. 
At length, in 1667, Arthur Coga, a poor Cambridge 
student, of eccentric habits, offered to undergo the ex- 
periment of transfusion for a guinea. It was performed 
at Arundel House, at which place the Society then met; 
a quantity of sheep’s blood was passed into the patient’s 
arm, some of his own having been first taken away. 
After the operation, we are informed, ‘ the patient was 
well and merry, and drank a glass or two of canary, and 
took a pipe of tobacco, in the presence of forty or more 
persons; he then went home, and continued well all 
day, his pulse being stronger and fuller than before.’ 
The experiment was repeated about a month later; 
eight ounces of blood being drawn from the man’s arm, 
and fourteen ounces of sheep’s blood passed in, with 
similar results. The transfusion of blood, however, 
failed of accomplishing what had been anticipated : old 
men were not to be made young again on such easy 
terms. An eminent living philosopher has expressed 
his satisfaction at the failure: had it been otherwise, he 
observes, tyrants would have perpetuated themselves 
through all generations. 

Leaving these details, we must now go rapidly over 
the leading events in the history of the Society. Between 
1665-70 we have the building of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory and the appointment of Flamsteed as first astro- 
nomer-royal, There is perhaps no scientific institution 
in the kingdom the duties of which have been more etfi- 
ciently or advantageously performed than in this, which 
originated with the Royal Society, and with which they | 
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have ever since been officially connected. In this period, 
too, Newton’s name occurs; he was elected a Fellow at 
the age of twenty-nine, being then professor of mathema- 
tics at Cambridge. One of his earliest communications 
to the Society contained a description of his reflecting 
telescope, the first ever constructed, which he presented 
to the Society, in whose possession it still remains. 
Soon afterwards we come to Papin’s famous experi- 
ments and ‘ bone-digesters.’ The latter, as is generally 
known, were close vessels for the preparation of food : 
to test their efficiency, Papin invited a number of the 
Fellows to a supper, of which all the dishes were cooked 
in digesters. Evelyn, who was among the guests, says, 
* the hardest bones of beef itselfe, and mutton, were made 
as soft as cheese, without water or other liquor, and with 
lesse than eight ounces of coales, producing an incredible 
quantity of gravy.’ Could some adaptation of Papin’s 
method be applied to cookery at the present day, a great 
social and economical advantage would accrue where 
large masses are to be fed on limited supplies. In 1683, 
Dr Lister suggested the colouring of maps to represent 
different strata, thus originating what are now known 
as geological maps. ‘Two years later, Charles II. died : 
he never paid a visit to the Society, of which he was 
founder; and beyond sending them a few presents and 
recipes, appears to have done nothing for them: in his 
case, philosophers were not enervated by royal patron- 
age. In 1686, the first book, in manuscript, of Newton’s 
‘Principia’ was presented to the Society. Halley under- 
took the charge of printing it at his own expense, and 
it was published in 1687 at twelve shillings a copy. 
The first and second editions were speedily exhausted. 
In June 1699, Savery exhibited a model of his steam- 
engine at a meeting of the Society; the rude germ of 
what has since become the greatest of mechanical 
achievements. It is very laconically recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting:—‘ Mr Savery,’ observes the 
writer, ‘ entertained the Society with showing his 
engine to raise water by the force of fire. He was 
thanked for showing the experiment, which succeeded 
according to expectation, and was approved of.” ‘This 
was followed by the publication of Papin’s schemes: he 
also proposed the agency of steam tor the defence of 
towns, for drainage, and for moving ships. 

In 1710, the Society, who had long felt the inconve- 
nience of not having a building of their own, purchased 
a house in Crane Court, Fleet Street, and removed from 
Gresham College. ‘The new domicile was, for that day, 
conveniently situated for the attendance of Fellows at 
the meetings; the museum was arranged in one of the 
rooms; and for a period of seventy years, this building 
was the head-quarters of science. Since then, it has 
been fitted up as the Scottish Hospital, and is now 
about to be pulled down. In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century we have the introduction of inocu- 
lation, discovery of nutation, and the aberration of light 
by Bradley. The chief facts worthy of notice in the 
next twenty-five years are the invention of chronome- 
ters, for which the Society’s Copley medal was awarded 
to Harrison; and the attempts made to ventilate ships 
and other structures by Hales and Pringle—the begin- 
ning of experiments to render dwelling-places whole- 
some, a point which even yet has not been satisfac- 
torily attained. 

From 1750 to the accession of George III. comprises 
an interesting period. Franklin communicated his 
paper on the electrical kite ; he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society, and served in the Council. Dollond made 
his valuable optical discoveries in the construction of 
achromatic lenses, to which we are indebted for the 
perfection of refracting telescopes. In 1761 occurred 
the second recorded transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disk ; and at the instance of the Royal Society, various 
observers were appointed to watch the phenomenon. 
The astronomer-royal Maskelyne was sent to St Helena. 
In a curious estimate which he drew up of his expenses 
for the voyage and sojourn on the island fur. one year, 
we find thirteen guineas set down for washing; fur 


board, 109 guineas; for liquors, 141 guineas. Five 
shillings per day was reckoned as the charge for drink 
while on the island, and L.50 for the same item for the 
voyage out and home. Maskelyne was a clergyman, 
but his habits would have ill accorded with our present 
notions of temperance. Messrs Mason and Dixon were 
appointed to go to Bencoolen, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the transit from that place ; but the vessel in which 
they sailed having engaged a French ship of war, the 
two astronomers were frightened, and returned to port, 
and it was only on peremptory orders from the Council 
that they again sailed: owing, however, to the loss of 
time, they were obliged to land, and make their obser- 
vations, at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The occurrence of 
a third transit of Venus in 1769 led to the fitting out of 
the expeditions to the South Seas under Captain Cook, 
towards which the king granted L.4000 ; another expe- 
dition sailed at the same time to Hudson’s Bay. In 1773, 
the first attempt was made to discover the north-west 
passage round the coast of America. This voyage 
was made by Captain Phipps in the ships Carcass and 
Racehorse ; and although he returned unsuccessful, a 
second expedition was fitted out for the same purpose 
in the following year. The scientific objects of all 
these expeditions were greatly promoted by the instruc- 
tions drawn up by the Royal Society. It was during 
this period that many of Priestley’s discoveries on air 


were made: one of his letters then written contains the | 
earliest notice we have of India-rubber, and of his con- | 
templated project for selling electrical machines in Lon- | 


don. 
1773; a fact whose value is greatly diminished by the 
slights—to use no harsher term—put upon the perse- 


Priestley was rewarded by the Copley medal in | 


vering and intelligent philosopher. In 1774, the Society | 
commenced their series of observations on the ‘ baro- | 


meter, thermometer, rain- gauge, wind-gauge, and hygro- 
meter,’ which they kept up steadily until 1843, when 
the duty of reading and recording these observations 
devolved upon the Greenwich Observatory: thus an 
uninterrupted course has been’ maintained for the 
greater part of a century. Next we have the experi- 
ments for determining the mean density of the earth, 
which was to be deduced from the attraction of a 
mountain on a plumb-line. This fact had been noticed 
by French savans; and Maskelyne drew up a paper on 
the subject, which led to his undertaking a journey to 
Perthshire, where he lived four months in a hut at the 
foot of Schehallien, while performing his experiments 
on the attraction of the mountain. ‘I'he Society contri- 
buted L.800 towards this inquiry, the results of which 
were tested and corrected a few years since by the late 
Francis Baily. Between 1770-80, the introduction of 
lightning-conductors gave rise to the memorable con- 
troversy respecting points and knobs: the advocates of 


the former were presumed to favour American prin- | 


ciples and politics. George III. showed which side he 


was on by ordering knobbed conductors to be fixed in | 


his palace. 

In 1780, the Society removed from Crane Court to 
their present quarters in Somerset House, where they 
occupy apartments granted by the government, includ- 
ing a meeting-room and library. After this came the 
discovery of Uranus by Herschel—that of the composi- 
tion of water by Priestley, Watt, and Cavendish—the 
trigometrical survey, commenced in 1784 by General 
Roy, of which the present Ordnance Survey is a con- 
tinuation—the Herschelian telescope—Galvani’s disco- 
veries and the Voltaic pile—Young’s researches on the 
undulatory theory of light—pendulum experiments and 
standard-measures—Davy and Wollaston’s marvellous 
investigations—the rise and development of geology as 
a science—and subsequently to 1820, Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine, for ‘ calculating and printing mathema- 
tical tables,’ and solving, in fact, the most complicated 
mathematical questions. The construction of this ex- 
traordinary piece of mechanism was suspended after an 
expenditure of nearly L.20,000 of the public money: it 
is now in the museum of King’s College, London. We 
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| yaried contents of the work under examination: there 
| with an occasional sprinkling of anecdote. Notwith- 
| standing the tenor of Mr Weld’s concluding observations, 
| we incline to think that he attaches a little too much 
| and decorations may be very good things in their way, 
| ties, and increase comforts ; but where the real vis vite 
| is lacking, these will not supply it; and we believe that 
| a time will come when the consciousness of talents bene- 
| losopher than even ‘ the smile of kings.’ 


| Society, it is almost unnecessary to say that the utility 


may conclude our long detail by enumerating the 
Bridgewater treatises among other labours with which 
the Society was concerned, as the selection of the writers 
of those works devolved upon their president. From 
their origin to the present day, the Royal Society may 
be said to have been occupied in sketching a vast pro- 
gramme of science, the filling up of which will be the 
labour of centuries. 

The present number of Fellows in the Royal Society 
is 828, including sixty foreign and honorary. An en- 
trance fee of L.10, and an annual subscription of L.4, 
or a composition, is required from each member,on his 
election. By a recent change in the statutes, a power is 
given to the Council of the Society to select fifteen from 
the number offering themselves as candidates for mem- 
bership. This, we presume, is done to check the indis- 
criminate admission of persons whose acquirements are 
undeserving the honour, or who aspire to it for the 
mere sake of the suffix F.R.S. to their names. The 
public prints often hint at the necessity of reforms in 
the venerable institution. But in this, as in most other 
cases, the reform most required is rather individual than 
collective. 

Our résumé conveys but a very brief outline of the 


is as much to inform the general as the scientific reader, 


importance to royal or government patronage. Medals 


and annual money grants may tend to diminish anxie- 


ficially employed will be an ampler reward to the phi- 
With respect to the actual public value of the Royal 


of the institution has diminished in proportion as 
scientific societies for specific purposes have sprung 
into existence, and more particularly as the press has 
extended its operations and influence. Reviews, maga- 
zines, and even such papers as our own, not to speak of 
newspapers, now discuss and verify facts in natural 
science with a promptitude which is constantly leaving 
the Royal and other societies behind, and lessening 
their relative importance. Still, these societies have 
their value, if only as retreats for enlightened opinion, 
and as presenting points of resistance against the per- 
petual impelling of the narrow-minded towards the 
indifference and prejudices of a past age. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, an effort of the most interesting 
kind was made by an Englishwoman to introduce female 
education into India. The lady who, in a spirit of Chris- 
tian chivalry, voluntarily devoted herself to this difficult 
task was Miss Cook, afterwards Mrs Wilson, who arrived 
in Calcutta in 1821. Up till this time, the education of 
natives had been confined to boys, for whom a number of 
schools had been opened; and as no attempt at conversion 
was allowed, there was no prejudice against them. One 
of the most benevolent founders of schools for boys in 
Calcutta was David Hare, a person who, having amassed 
a considerable fortune in that city, determined to spend 
it there instead of his native land; and not only did he 
spend his money, but his life, in benefiting the city where 
he had so long resided. These attempts, as we have 
said, met with no opposition on the part of the natives; on 
the contrary, they warmly seconded them, and the schools 
were crowded with boys willing to learn after the Eng- 
lish fashion instead of their own; but the prejudices 
against educating females were not to be so easily over- 
come, For the woman, no education of any kind but 
such as related to making a curry or a pillau had ever 
been deemed necessary. As long as infancy and child- 


hood lasted, she was the pet and plaything of the family; 
and when, with girlhood, came the domestic duties of the 
wife, she entered on them unprepared by any previous 
moral training. All intellectual acquirements were out 
of place for one who was not the companion, but the 
drudge and slave of her husband; and the more ignorant 
she was, the less intolerable would be the confinement 
and monotony of her life. In India, all females above the 
very fowest ranks, and of respectable character, are kept 
in seclusion after betrothment; and after marriage, none 


of any rank, except the very highest, are exempt from | 


those duties which we should consider menial, though 
not really so when kept in due bounds. A wife can never 
be degraded by preparing her husband’s repast; but it is 
humiliating to be considered unworthy to partake of it 
with him, and not even to be permitted to enliven it 
with her conversation. Those females, again, whose 


station is not high enough to warrant the privileges of || 
seclusion, present a picture painful to contemplate: the | 


blessing of liberty cannot make up for the incessant 
toil and drudgery to which they are invariably con- 


demned; and the alternations of the climate, added to | 
the exposure, render the woman in the prime of life | 
a withered crone, either depressed into an idiot or irri- | 


tated into a virago. Though in the present day some- 
thing has been effected in the way of elevating the social 


position of the Hindoo female, thirty years ago, even | 


that little was considered unattainable. 
that while one entire sex remained so utterly uncared 


It was evident | 


for, the instruction of the other would fail to produce the | 


desired effects; and that if India was to be regenerated, | 


her female as well as her male population must be 
instructed. The task was difficult; for whilst the go- 
vernment was indifferent, the natives of India were all 
strongly opposed to any measures for ameliorating the 
condition, social or intellectual, of their women. One 
zealous friend, however, devoted herself to the task. The 
work was to be done, and Mrs Wilson did it. 

Animated with a determination to spare no personal 
exertion, she had herself trained to the business of gene- 
ral instruction, and did not fear the effects of an Indian 
climate. Physically, morally, and intellectually, she was 
fitted for her task. Her health was excellent; her spirits 
elastic; her temper even; her mind clear, quick, and 
shrewd ; her manners most engaging, though dignified ; 
and her will indomitable. On arriving in India, her first 
efforts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of Bengalee, 
the language of the natives of Calcutta; and as soon as 
she could make herself understood by those around her, 
she took up her abode in the midst of the native popula- 
tion, and courted and encouraged pupils. Slowly and 
suspiciously they came in, attracted by a small gratuity 
each received as a reward for daily attendance. In time 
others followed their example ; and a school, which could 
scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of ragged, being 
literally a naked one, was established. The premises 
occupied by Mrs Wilson were so confined, that when the 
pice, not the learning, attracted more pupils, she was 
obliged to open classes in various parts of the bazaar, 
and go from one to the other. This occasioned much loss 
of time; and none but those of the very lowest rank could 
be enticed even by a fee to attend the school. Any one 
less earnest would have lost heart, and been disgusted to 
find that all her efforts were to be so confined. But Miss 
Cook hoped, and trusted, and determined to remedy what 
appeared remediable. She was convinced that a large 
house, in a more respectable part of the native town, 
would be one means of attracting pupils of rather a 
higher caste; and she determined to secure this. A rajah, 
who at that time was anxious to pay court to the govern- 
ment, presented the ‘ Ladies’ Society for Promoting Native 
Female Education’ with a piece of ground in a very 
eligible situation; a European gentleman furnished the 
plan, and kindly superintended the erection of the 
buildings; and in about five years after her first arrival 
in Calcutta, Mrs Wilson took possession of the Central 
School, a large, airy, and handsome abode. Five years 
had accustomed the natives to the anomaly of teaching 
girls, and a somewhat better class than had at first 
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| the remainder brought over the head as a veil. 


attended were now to be seen congregated round their 
energetic teacher, seated cross-legged on the floor, tracing 
their crabbed characters on a slate; reading in sonorous 
voices the translations of the parables and miracles ; or 
even chanting hymns, also translated. Still none came, 
unless brought by the women who were employed to go 
the rounds of the bazaar in the morning, and who received 
so much for each child: bribery alone insured attend- 
ance; and none of the pupils remained more than two or 
three years at most. As for the natives of the upper class, 
all attempts to gain a footing amongst them proved total 
failures. ‘The examinations of the school were attended 
by all the native gentlemen of rank who professed to 
take an interest in education; but none of them favoured 
it sufficiently to desire its benefits for his own daugh- 
ters, though Mrs Wilson offered to attend them privately, 
when not engaged in the duties of the school. At length 
the same rajah who had given the ground informed her 
that his young wife insisted on learning English. She 
had already learned to read and write Bengalee; but 
as this did not satisfy her, he requested Mrs Wilson’s 
services, which were immediately given ; and she found 
her pupil a very apt scholar, eager for information-of all 
kinds. In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 
in obtaining her husband’s permission to visit Mrs Wil- 
son at the Central School, and to be introduced to some 
more English ladies. It was not without much persuasion 
that this boon was granted; and even when we were all 


| seated expecting her arrival (for the writer of this was 


present), we scarcely believed that anything so contrary 
to etiquette would be permitted. At length, however, 
the rapid tread of many feet was heard, a closed palan- 
quin, surrounded by chaprasseys, entered the veranda, 
and panting after it were two old crones. The vehicle 
was set down in the inner veranda, or, as it would be 
called here, lobby, from which all the male servants were 
then excluded, and the doors closed; and then a figure 


| enveloped in a large muslin sheet was taken out of the 
| conveyance, and guided up stairs by the duennas. As 


soon as she was in the sitting-room, the envelop was 
removed, and disclosed a very pretty young creature, 
dressed in a pink muslin soharee and white muslin jacket, 
both spotted with silver, slippers richly embroidered, and 


| her thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 


ornamented pin. She had gold bangles on her neck and 


| arms; but no display of jewellery, though her husband 


was reputed very wealthy. 
I may mention that the soharee is all the clothing of 


| the Hindoo female. It is about seven yards long and one 
| wide, the width forming the length of the garment. 


It 
is wound round the figure as often as convenient, and 
The 


| boddice is an occasional addition, never adopted by the 


lower classes, and their soharees are scanty and coarse. 
It is but an ungraceful costume, as there are no folds. 
Our visitor's countenance was very animated, and her 
extreme youth—for she was not more than sixteen—gave 
a charm to features not distinguished for regularity. 
Secluded as her life had been, the young creature was far 
from being timid. She was quite at her ease, and ready 
to enter into conversation with any one who understood 
Bengalee. She could not converse in English ; but was 
proud of displaying her acquirements in reading and 
spelling, and told us that she had prevailed on the rajah 
to hear her repeat her lessons every evening. 

Of course our dresses excited her curiosity, for she had 
never seen any of European make, except Mrs Wilson’s 
widow’s garb. She made many inquiries about our 
children, but would have considered it indelicate even 
to name our husbands. After replying to all our queries, 
she became so familiar that she offered to sing to us, 
regretting that she had not her instrument (a very simple 
sort of guitar) to accompany her voice. The melody was 
simple, and her voice very sweet. All this time the old 
women who had accompanied their lady were crouched 
down in one corner of the room, watching her intently; 
and at last, as if they thought her freedom had lasted 
long enough, they rose, and told her it was the maha- 
rajah’s orders she should go. She unwillingly complied, 


and left us to our great regret; for there was a con- 
fiding naiveté about her which was very winning. In a 
few weeks the lessons were discontinued: her husband fell 
into well-merited disgrace; and this was the first and 
last pupil Mrs Wilson had in the highest ranks. This 
disappointment, however, was more than compensated by 
the accomplishment of another scheme, perhaps more 
important, for the amelioration of the native female 
character. 

I have said that the attendance of the day-scholars 
seldom exceeded three years; and much as Mrs Wilson 
desired to believe that the bread cast upon the waters 
would not be lost, no well-authenticated evidence ever 
reached her that the brief school-days produced any per- 
manently beneficial effects, sufficient to counteract the 
superstition and ignorance with which her pupils were 
necessarily surrounded. Feeling the impossibility with 
day-schools of obviating infection from such sources, she 


had always cherished the idea of rearing some children 
from their very infancy, uncontaminated by the evil 
examples of a native home; but it was not till just 
before she moved into the Central School that she had 
an opportunity of carrying her plan into execution. Her 
durzie (tailor) feeling himself dying, sent for her, and 
implored her to take charge of his only child: he said 
he could not be a Christian himself, but he wished her to 
be one; and that if Mrs Wilson would promise to keep 
her, he would, in the presence of his relatives, make over 
the little girl to that lady. The assurance was as readily 
given as her task was conscientiously fulfilled; and no 
first-fruits could have been more promising, or could have 
ripened more satisfactorily; no commencement could 
have been followed by more complete success, In a very 
few weeks another orphan, totally destitute, was thrown 
in Mrs Wilson’s way; and much about the same time 
she was requested to receive as a boarder a little slave 
girl, the charge of whom had, by very peculiar circum- 
stances, devolved on a lady whose health and position 
prevented her training the poor castaway satisfactorily. 


‘ That there needs only a beginning,’ was never more | 
fully verified than in the case of the Orphan Asylum. | 


That which for several years had been the chief wish of 
Mrs Wilson’s heart was accomplished in a few months; 
and before she had a home to shelter them, she found 
herself surrounded by twenty-five dependent little crea- 
tures, The orphans were entirely and exclusively Mrs 


Wilson’s own charge; the Ladies’ Committee had no | 


control over them. From the first, the pupils were trained 
to contribute by their labour to their own support; and 
she was never without large orders for worsted work, 
which paid well. She was assisted in all her labours, 


but more particularly in this department, by a young | 
lady who had joined her from England; and before this | 


very interesting person fell a victim to the climate, some 
of the elder girls under her tuition had become so expert 


in the use of the needle (another innovation on the pri- | 
vileges of the male sex), that they were able to copy | 


fancy-work of all kinds, from the sale of which a con- 
siderable sum was realised yearly. All the orphans, 


however, were not entirely dependent on Mrs Wilson; | 


many of them were boarded with her by individuals who 


were only too thankful to find such a refuge for any poor | | 


stray sheep thrown upon their charity. Indeed, consider- 


ing the frequency of such cases, it seems wonderful that | 
80 many years were required to carry out a plan so | 


beneficial to so many. 
wretched woman executed fora most inhuman murder; 


the benevolence of the judge’s wife rescued the unfor- | 


tunate child from starvation, and supported her in the 
Orphan Refuge: another boarder was a girl from the 
Goomsur country, whose limbs for months retained the 
marks of the ligatures with which she had been bound 
previous to sacrifice: another was a fine handsome New 
Zealand girl, who was found in the streets of Calcutta, 
having been concealed on board the vessel that had 
brought her till its departure, and then left to live or die, 
as might happen. There was also one boarder of quite 
another class; she was the wife of a young Hindoo, who, 
whilst studying at Bishop’s College after his conversion, 


Thus one girl was the child of a | 
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was anxious to rescue his young wife from heathenism, 
and placed her with Mrs Wilson, to be educated as a 
Christian. He died early, and | am not aware of the fate 
of his wife. 

The building in which Mrs Wilson resided was admir- 
ably calculated for day-schools, as it was in the centre of 
the native population. This proximity was essential to 
secure day-scholars, who might be seen, just returned 
from their bath in the not very distant Hoogly, as early 
as six in the morning beginning their studies, which con- 
tinued till ten. The situation, however, that was the 
best for day-scholars was the worst for those whom it was 
desirable to wean from their old paths—to obliterate all 
they knew already that was demoralising—and, if possible, 
to present nothing but what was pure and lovely for their 
imitation. As long as the orphans were in daily contact 
with the out-pupils, these objects could not be obtained; 
and it became evident a separation must be made, or that 
the day-schools, as being of minor importance, should be 
sacrificed,and the Central School converted into an Orphan 
Refuge. It seemed hopeless to attempt carrying on both 
from funds collected on the spot. For all that had in 
the first instance been raised in Britain and India for 
the purposes of native female education, and placed at 
the disposal of the Ladies’ Committee, had been swallowed 
up in the ruin of one of the large houses of agency in 
which they had been placed by the treasurer; and the 
expenses attendant on the day-schools had since been 
defrayed by subscriptions and donations from the bene- 
volent in Calcutta, which, however liberal, sometimes left 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs Wilson at 
once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one scheme for 
the other; she said both should be accomplished ; and 
what seemed impracticable to all consulted on the 
matter, was effected by the strong will and determined 
energy of one woman, She individually raised money 
to purchase ground at Agiparah, a retired spot on the 
banks of the Hoogly, about fourteen miles from Calcutta, 
which she obtained on very advantageous terms. She 
immediately commenced the erection of suitable, but 
simple buildings, within three walls so high as to exclude 
all the outer world, and with the river for the other 
boundary. Just at the time the ground was obtained, 
one of those dreadful inundations which sometimes 
depopulate Cuttack occurred, and boat-loads of half- 
drowned women and children arrived off Calcutta. Mrs 
Wilson gave a home to all who would take it; and 
although many came only to die, her numbers in a few 
weeks amounted to one hundred likely to live. Many of 
those past youth were ynwilling to conform to the rules ; 
those that remained were generally very young—some 
mere infants. When all this large accession of numbers 
was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs Wilson was still 
in Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary buildings 
for shelter, and to make a great effort to feed such a host 
of famishing creatures. Her energies were equal to the 
emergency, and funds were never wanting. 

As soon as the buildings at Agiparah were completed, 
Mrs Wilson removed thither with her large orphan 
family, and discontinued her attendance at the day- 
schools, and almost her connection with the outer world. 
All within the precincts of the establishment professed 
Christianity ; and no more enticing example to follow its 
precepts could have been afforded than Mrs Wilson’s 
conduct displayed. Her great aim and object in educat- 
ing the native girl was to elevate the native woman ; not 
merely to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the use of 
the needle, &c., but to purify the mind, to subdue the 
temper, to raise her in the scale of being, to render her 
the companion and helpmate of her husband, instead of 
his slave and drudge. Many of the European patronesses 
of distinction, as soon as they heard of the plan of an 
Orphan Refuge, hailed it as a most admirable one for 
rearing a much better class of ladies’-maids or ayahs 
than was generally to be found in Calcutta, and who 
could speak English withal; but they little compre- 
hended Mrs Wilson’s scheme. She did not educate for 
the benefit of the European, but of the native. A few of 
the most intelligent were taught to read and write Eng- 


lish, but all knowledge was conveyed through the medium | 
of their own language; and none were allowed to quit | 
the Refuge until they were sought in marriage by suit- 
able native Christians, or till their services were required 
to assist in furming other Orphan retreats. As soon as the 
dwellings were finished, a place of worship was erected, 
and steps taken to induce a missionary and his wife to 
proceed to India to preside over this singular establish- 
ment. For all these undertakings funds were never want- 
ing; and though their avowed purpose was to spread 
Christianity, many rich and influential natives contri- 
buted to them; and one Brahmin of high caste, when 
bequeathing a handsome sum, said he. did so under the | 
conviction that their originator was more than human, 
Before all Mrs Wilson’s plans were brought to maturity, 
many had gone and done likewise; and influential so- 
cieties of various denominations were formed to promote 
female education in the East. There are now several 
Orphan Refuges in Calcutta, and one in almost every large | 
station in India. It is not my purpose to speak of these: 
I wished only to record whence they all sprung, and who 
led the way in the good and great work. Mrs Wilson | 
is no longer with her lambs, but her deeds do follow her; 
and wherever the despised and outcast native female | 
child may hereafter find a Christian home, and receive a 
Christian training, she should be taught to bless the | 
name of Mrs Wilson, as the first originator of the philan- 
thropic scheme. 


‘THE BABES IN THE WOOD,’ 
A SIIETLAND TALE, 
Ir was in the month of March, in the year lately past, that | 
a group of little children of one family were abroad enjoy- 
ing the cheerful sights and sounds of spring. The scenery 
was bleak and bare: there were no trees, for it was in one 
of the lonely Shetland isles; but there were green fields, 
and the glorious sunshine, and the ever-varying magnificent 
ocean. The cottagers were all engaged with their field- 
labours: the ploughman was guiding the light plough, 
drawn by two staid, sagacious oxen; flocks of the sea-mew | 
(or herring-gull) attended the labourers, either to pick up 
the worms that the newly-turned earth brought to light, 
or the seeds which the harrow had left on the surface; a 
young calf and a pet-lamb were gambolling with the chil- 
dren, occasionally bieating at one little girl of the number, 
who was accustomed to give them their mid-day draught 
of new milk; yet when Mary told them softly and sooth- 
ingly that ‘the cows were not milked yet,’ they only 
licked their lips and butted against her more obstrepe- 
rously than ever. 

Two of the children were very fond of all sorts of ani- 
mals, and we like not to see a child who is not. Their 
papa and elder brothers had taught them how to mark the 
flight and recognise the note of all the birds they saw, and 
thus they knew more of ornithology than most young per- 
sons of their years. Having run about till they were tired, 
they threw themselves beside baby on the soft grass, and 
began to pick for her the early daisies. 

‘Oh look, Mary!’ cried David, who was six years old, 
‘there is the eagle again! Oh my chickens!’ 

‘No, no, David,’ answered his sister (she was eleven), ‘ it 
is not the eagle, but it is a very large bird indeed; there 
are more than one: a flock of swans, I do believe! Is it 
not, mamma ?’ 

Mamma, Yes, my dear, and a beautiful sight itis. They 
come nearer. Hark to their cheerful inspiriting cry! 

. David. Where are they going? How fast and high they | 
y! 

Mamma, They are winging their way over the trackless 
ocean to the lakes of the icy north, for the purpose of 
bringing forth their young in those unmolested solitudes. 

Charles. How ean they tind their way ? 

Mamma. Can you tell, Mary ? 

Mary. ‘The God of nature is their secret guide,’ as I 
learned a few days ago. 

Mamma, Very true, my love. It is all the answer 2 
child, a Christian, a poet, or a philosopher can give; and 
it is sufficient. Yes, it is delightful to think that those 
magnificent birds, already disappearing from our gaze, are 
under the guidance and protection of their Almighty 
Maker during their long and apparently pathless journey, 
and will ere long be engaged in the interesting and no 
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doubt grateful occupation of rearing their progeny, with 


| whom in autumn they will retrace their way to the genial 


climate from whence they have now come. 

The swans were now no longer to be seen; but the sound 
of the lark suddenly broke on the children’s ears. It was 
the first of the season, and Mary joyfully exclaimed, ‘ The 
lark! the lark !—she will seldom aliow us to see her; but 
how sweet her song!’ 

‘You like the lark because papa likes it best,’ slyly 


| observed David. 


| ‘Judge of all the earth cannot but do right.’ 


Mary. And why not, Davie? It is so sweet and inno- 
cent a creature, and sings so cheerfully. 

David. Well, now, of all birds, I like one we seldom see 
here—the Robin Redbreast. 

Mury. And why may that be, Davie? 

Davul (wfler an emphatic pause). Have you forgot the 
babes in the wood? 

Mury. No, I have not: but what then ? 

David. What then! Why, did not the robins cover the 
poor little children, so that the vile hideous ravens mizht 
not pick their flesh ? 

Mary. And what harm now could that have done them? 
They could not know or feel it when they were dead. 

Now was little Davie fairly nonplussed; but he never 
liked to be defeated in argument, and he thought a while 
ere he could consent to give it up. Yet could he do no 
better than manfully hold to his point. ‘Still I think the 
robins the very best of all birds, and the ravens the worst.’ 

Mamma here interposed. ‘Now tell me, David,’ she 
said, ‘ why yon dislike the ravens ?” 

Master David was eloquent enough now. 
earry off my chickens? How many goslings did they take 
last year? Did not they attack papa’s poor old pony in 
the field, and pick out his eyes, so that he had to be shot; 
and only think of the one that fought with the black hen, 
and tore the piece from her breast, while she defended her 
chickens.’ 

Mamma. All these are serious charges, my boy, and I 
don’t wonder you are a little resentful; but let us consider 
the matter a very little. The raven, like many other 
creatures, was intended by the Creator to live, not upon 
fruits and seeds, but on the flesh of animals; they are 
therefore called beasts of prey. 

David. But why did God make them so? 

Manna. We have no right to ask such questions. It 
ought to be enough for us to know that the Maker and 
And yet 
we cun see one reason, which is, that some tribes of ani- 
mals would multiply too fast, and become so numerous, 


‘Don't they 


| that the earth could not bring forth herb sufficient for all. 
|| I may just tell you further, David, that the raven, when 


tamed, as he easily is when young, is exceedingly saga- 
cious, affectionate, and gentle, as I have proved myself ; 
and therefore we must not dislike or despise him because 


| he follows, when wild, only the propensities with which 


the Author and Giver of all good has endowed him. 
Charles. But it cannot be wrong surely, mamma, for 


|| Davie to prefer the robin to the raven ? 


c ~ oa 


Mamma, Not wrong certainly. It is rather an amiable 
feeling which has caused young readers of ‘the Babes in 
the Wood’ to contract so great a favour for the robin. 
Some have doubted if it was possible for these babes, sup- 
posing the incident were true, to be preserved while dead 
from the attacks of the wild animals which abound in all 
woods and other lonely situations; but I can tell an anec- 
dote of actual life which shows that such things occasion- 
aliy happen, though we cannot well say how. 

* Pray tell it to us, dear mamma,’ cried all the children. 

Manma, Not now, my dears: the calf must now be 
fed, Mary, and baby has been out long enough; but if you 
will remind me in the evening, I will relate it. 

After tea, accordingly (that sweet snug hour of domestic 
enjoyment, which none prize more than the retired Shet- 


| land families), the young group gathered around their 


mother. Ere the words were spoken, she understood the 
pleading expectant looks, and related the following anec- 
dote :— 

‘It is now a good many years ago, though perfectly 
within my recollection, that a number of persons, fifteen 
or twenty, I think, went to Lerwick in a large boat from 
this island to exchange, as you know is usual, their hose, 
butter, feathers, &e. for other articles they stood in need 
of. There were a bride and bridegroom, who went to 
purchase necessaries for their approaching wedding ; there 
were also husbands and wives, and several young women, 


| 
| 


besides the boatmen. Having finished their business in 
the town, they were about to return, when a man and his 
wife, with several children, who had been loug absent, 
asked, and obtained permission to share their passage. 
They left Lerwick on a fine winter day ; Christmas was 
near at hand; and they were all anxious to reach their 
homes, that they might “ make merry and be glad” with 
their friends on the fruits of their honest industry. The 
boat was heavily laden, but the sea was smooth, and the 
light wind favourable. 

‘One of the men had a fiddle, and they beguiled their 
ten hours’ sail with music and innocent mirth: so at least 
was it reported. Evening came; they had reached the 
shores of the island they were bound for, and had only to 
turn one point of land ere they would be in the snug 
harbour they sought. Alas, alas, my children, they never 
reached that harbour! Not one appeared to tell the sad 
tale! 

‘ Their friends were under no apprehensions at their non- 
appearance for several days, so fine was the weather. 
They supposed that something had occurred to detain 
them; but by the arrival of some other persons, it was 
found that they had left the town early on the morning of 
the fatal day. Then some individuals (who lived near to 
the shore the boat had to pass) recollected that about 
eight o’clock that evening they heard, as it were, distant 
cries, but had no suspicion at the time whence they caine; 
nor, if they had, could they have rendered any assistance 
from that lonely spot. 

* There was—there is—a dangerous sunken rock on the 
coast, and search was made along the beach in that direc- 
tion, when they found some pieces of the boat, and light 
trunks and packages, which too truly told the fate of the 
hapless little bark. But what farther was found do you 
suppose? Nota body washed on shore; for the wind had 
since blown off the land, and carried all out to sea except 
a very few light articles the tide had at first wafted in. 
But there was found above the high-water mark, seated on 
a stone, leaning up along the overhanging rock, a little 
child of three years old! Its head rested on its hand; a 
piece of bread w&s in the other, which lay in its lap. It 
was comfortably wrapped up, and its countenance placid 
as asleep; but of course it was dead!’ How came it there ? 
Did it linger long, or were its sufferings short? Oh! who 
ean tell? But it was conjectured that as the father was an 
excellent swimmer, when the accident happened, he had 
gained the shore with this his favourite child (who, when 
they left the town, had been seated on his knee), and 
having placed it, as he deemed, in safety, he had returned 
to try to save some more of his family, and had perished 
with them all! 

‘Oh what pangs must have rent that poor parent’s heart! 
—oh how thrilling the fate of that innocent child! Imagi- 
nation lingers to ask—Did it die of cold and wet, or terror ? 
or did it fall gently asleep, as most probably it was, in 
its father’s arms, when the rude shock and rushing waters 
awaked it but foronce more? There it was, however, after 
an interval of five or six days, uninjured by wild animals, 
as if it had been watched by the eye of Omnipotence, until 
it should evoke from us the feeling due to so piteous a 
tragedy.’ 

When mamma had concluded, the attentive young 
auditors were too deeply affected to ask any questions 
or make any remarks. They were not, however, without 
that chastisement of the spirit which is derived from 
such incidents. 


EMIGRATION. 


Tue following view of emigration statistics is given in a 
late number of the ‘Globe’ newspaper, from the accounts 
just laid before parliament by the Colonial and Land Emi- 
gration Commissioners :— 

‘It appears that the total number of persons who emi- 
grated from the United Kingdom during the year 1847 was 
258,270. The number is remarkable, as it is about twice 
as great as that of any previous year. Of the twenty years 
immediately preceding 1847, the four which were marked 
by the largest emigration were 1832, when the number was 
103,140; 1841, 118,500; 1842, 128,300; and 1846, 129,850. 
The season of 1841-2, like that of 1846-7, was one of severe 
pressure upon the means of the labourer and the small 
capitalist, arising, in both instances, from want of employ- 
ment and high prices of food; and the spring of 1831 came 
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at the close of a period of three years, during which trade 
was also restricted, and the prices of food unusually high. 

The average annual number for the ten years ending 
with 1837 was about 63,000; and for the ten years ending 
with 1847, about 104,000. Thus the emigration of 1847 ex- 
ceeded the decennial average in the proportion of five to 
two; while that of 1832 exceeded it only as about five to 
three. 

As to the direction of this stream of emigration—during 
the last twenty years, about half the emigrants of each 
year have gone to the United States; and of late years, the 
number moving in that direction has increased. A large 

roportion also of those landed at the ports of the British 
orth American colonies, especially the mere labourers, 
find their way to the States within the first year or two. 


| Deducting an average of seven or eight per cent. for all 


other places, the remainder go to our North American 
colonies. 

In the four years 1838-41 there was a considerable in- 
crease of the emigration to Australia and New Zealand. 
In 1841 the number reached 32,000; but since that year, 
the annual average has not exceeded 3000 or 4000. 

Of the emigrants of 1847, about three-fifths (153,900) 
sailed from English ports, and 95,700 from Irish, and 8600 
from Scottish ports. But these numbers do not show the 

roportions proceeding from each division of the kingdom. 
fn the first place, we have to deduct the foreign emigrants, 
chiefly German, who embarked from London. These were 
10,300 in number. They therefore reduce the total to 
about 248,000, and the apparently English section of it to 


‘|| about 143,000. Further, the number embarked at Liver- 


pool was no less than 102,600; and of these there is rea- 
son to believe that four-fifths (say 80,000) were persons 
who had come immediately or recently from Ireland. This 
further reduces the English contribution to the total, pro- 
perly so called, to about 63,000. And further, as of the whole 
8600 embarked in Scottish ports, no less than 5600 were 
from Glasgow, which has a proportion of Irish-born popu- 
lation quite equal to that of Liverpool, and offers similar 
facilities for the embarkation of Irish emigrants, we may 

rhaps safely add 3000 more to the Irish section, deduct- 
ing from that given to Scotland. 

The British emigration of the year will then, in round 
numbers, stand thus :— 


From England, ° - 63,000 
From Scotland, - ° 5,600 
From Ireland, - 179,460 

248,000 


The total number of cabin passengers was only 6810; of 
these 577 were foreigners. ‘Thus the proportion due to the 
British emigration would be 6233, or considerably less 
ver cent. But this proportion was evidently 


| very unequally divided. The 95,700 emigrants who em- 
| barked at Irish ports had among them only 811 cabin pas- 


| the proportion of one per cent., as indica 


sengers, or less than one in the hundred ; while the 8600 
embarked at Scottish ports had 709, or about eight in the 
hundred. The English account is disturbed by the large 
proportion of Irish embarked at Liverpool. But taking 
these, as before, at 80,000, and allowing them, out of the 
4713 cabin passengers (not foreigners) going from England, 
by the emigra- 
tion from Irish ports, we have about 4000 cabin passengers 
to a total of 65,000 English emigrants, giving about six in 


the hundred. 


Whence we may infer that the proportion of cabin pas- 


sengers among the 70,000 English and Scottish emigrants 
| Was six or seven times as great as among the 180,000 Irish. 


It may also be worth while to observe the propértion of 
each age and sex. The accounts before us being framed 
under a law which recognises only one distinction of age— 
that marked by the age of 14—the division cannot be other- 
wise than roughly made. We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the various ages of those returned as “ adults,” or how 
large a proportion of them were more or less than 30 years 
beyond the age of 14, and so advancing towards an age 
unfitting them for the exertions of a new settlement. The 
cabin passengers are also excluded from this part of the 
inquiry. The remaining 251,460 (including about 9800 
foreigners) were thus divided :— 


Above 14. Under 14. Total. 
Males, e - 100,119 38,503 138,622 
Females, - + 76,652 36,186 112,838 


Thus the whole number of children under 14 was nearly 


equal to the number of females over that age; and if dis- 
tributed in the proportion commonly assumed as the 
average of three to each married couple, the number of 
couples so provided would be only 24,890, leaving about 
51,700 of the females over 14 without children. Many, 
however, were no doubt unmarried, though above that age; 
and some, particularly among the large proportion of Irish 
peasantry, who do not willingly part from their elderly 
relatives, must have been aged. Generally, the proportion 
of the sexes is as favourable as could be expected, and is 
perhaps as nearly equal as is desirable with reference to 
the first arduous labours of a new settlement. It is remark- 
able that the proportion of adult females is considerably 
larger among the emigrants to Canada than among those 


| 


to the United States. This is probably attributable to the | 


wider and more various field of exertion and enterprise 
offered by the States to young unmarried men. 

One or two features of the returns remain to be noticed. 
The Australian emigration seems to be furnished almost 
entirely by England ; by far the greater part of it from 
Plymouth, and nearly all the rest from London. Scotland 
sends nearly as many to the West Indies (168) as England 
(195), notwithstanding the difference of six to one in the 
Se. The Cape, like Australia, has scarcely any 

ritish emigrants, except from Plymouth and London. 
Ail who embarked from Irish ports went to North America, 
excepting two, who went to the West Indies; and the 
foreigners who embarked at London, like the Irish, also all 
went to North America—8651 to the United States, and 
1667 to Canada. Hence it would appear that the newer 
fields of colonisation are chiefly occupied by the English; 
that the Scotch have nearly an equal.share with them in 
the emigration to the West Indies and other places in the 
west, exclusive of North America; and that the latter 
region absorbs all the emigration from Ireland—which is 


quite in accordance with the relative distribution of capital, , 
skill, and enterprise in the three divisions of the king- 


dom. 


‘POOR MARY-ANN,’ 


How well I can remember when I was a happy child, 

The spoiled and fondly tended one, the wayward and the wild! 
I often loved to sport alone, and rear a gipsy home, 

And in the garden's silent depths at evening-tide to roam, 
Where hung laburnum’s golden boughs amid the lilac trees ; 
A forest to my fancy they—a storm each passing breeze. 


It was so sweet to hasten back to warmth, and love, and light, 

To hear the old familiar songs beside the warm hearth bright ; 

The truant clasped to tender hearts, and fondly clinging there— 

A young bird in its parent nest, unknowing fear or care : 

And yet unbidden tears would come, with feelings vague and dim, 

When I knelt down each night to say the evening prayer and 
hymn. 


I feared lest God should call them home, to leave the little child, 
Who often vexed and grieved them so by naughty ways and wild ; 
And then from out the snowy couch I stealthily would creep 

To win another mother’s smile ere I might sink in sleep— 

Another blessing softly breathed—all wayward deeds forgiven— 
And something sweetly whispered too about our going to heaven. 


They sang a song in those past times—* Poor Mary-Ann’ by name: 
* Be good,’ they said, ‘ or your sad fate will one day be the same.’ 
Her loved ones died, and Mary-Ann would cry in anguish sore, 
*Oh! will they not return ?—and shall I see them here no more ?’ 
Too keen such agony to bear, with wailings loud and dread, 

I clung within the circling arms, and hid my throbbing head. 


Prophetic visions, fancies dim, prophetic loves and fears— 

The trembling child—the weeping child—anticipating years: 

That sheltering nest is scattered now, the love-birds flown away, 

Yet distant notes can fancy trace at hush and close of day : 

Within each lonely wild wood glen, beneath the azure heaven, 

The dead—the lost—are with me still—the suppliant kneel 
forgiven. 


Cc. A.M. W. 
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